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Blunt speaking is sometimes a painful necessity ; 
and blunt speaking is sometimes little less than bru- 
tality. The latter fact is generally forgotten by those 
who pride themselves on always saying just exactly 
what they. mean; for those to whom blunt speaking 
is a painful-necessity do not often boast about it. 


Not prosperity, but adversity, commonly quickens 
and intensifies faith. It is when all else seems to fail 
that God’s loving control stands out as unfailingly 
sure. When you find a man of exceptionally strong 
faith, you find a man who has had exceptionally try- 
ing experiences. And when you are called to un- 
looked for and severe trials, you may feel that here is 
a fresh proof that God loves you, and is drawing you 
closer to himself by the surest means of faith-promoting. 


Whether the art of reading has been a curse or a 
blessing to the world, is a question that might be ar- 
gued on both sides with a fair show of reasonableness. 
Whether the art of reading proves a. blessing or a 
curse in any individual case, is a question which can 
be settled by the individual himself, if he chocses to 





put to himself a few plain questions. He may ask, 


for instance: What have I chiefly read for the last 
six months, useful books or sensational newspapers ? 
In what direction is my reading impelling me, upward 
or downward? What proportion of my reading has 
been given to the recognized classics of the language, 
and what proportion has been merely ephemeral ? 
What marked traces has my reading left upon my 
own character? The answers that are given to these 
and similar questions ought to settle for the individual 
the question of what good or what harm his reading 
is doing for him. And whatever these answers are, 
o| the inquirer will glean, if he is wise, fresh reasons for 
reading books of an upward tendency, and equally 
valid reasons for letting books of a downward ten- 
dency alone. 


There is hardly any place at which the average 
man or woman is less likely to respond to a kindly 
request from the person who is properly in charge of 
‘proceedings, than a religious meeting. If, for exam- 
ple, the attendance at a mid-week prayer-meeting, or 
at a Sunday evening church service, is somewhat 
smaller than usual, and the pastor, or whoever else 


a5 |is the leader for the evening, requests those who are 


scattered through the room to come forward into the 
body of the house, filling up the front seats imme- 
diately before him, it is possible that one person in 
ten of those present will move forward as requested 
although it may be that not a single one will change 
his seat. Now it might seem that this is a result of 
a modest shrinking from taking a front seat in any 
such place; but as over against this it will be found 
that these same persons will crowd each other vigor- 
ously in order to get a front seat, not only at a concert, 
or at a lecture, but also on some occasion when an 
ecclesiastical conference or assembly opens the seats 
of its meeting-place at a certain stage of the proceed- 
ings. No,no; whatever else holds these persons back 
from moving forward as requested, it is not personal 
modesty. Is it, on the other hand, the lack of a feel- 
ing, which influences them elsewhere, that they have 
a personal interest in these exercises, and that they 
must be ready to move to the front in erder to secure 
their share ? 


How annoying it is to find our liability to forget 
little matters which need attention, through our ab- 
sorbed interest in some matter of chief concern! We 
forget to write a letter at the proper moment, or to 
mail one that is written; we forget to make a pur- 
chase which we had in mind, or to look in upon a 


»| neighbor, as we had planned, to say a kindly word 


about his personal affairs; we forget to search out 
a subject of study on which we would like to give 
help to one who has asked aid of us; and so on in a 
hundred ways of minor forgetfulness. This is so dis- 
couraging that at times we think our minds are in a 
worthless shape; especially in contrast with some 
methodical, well-contained person whom we know 
who never forgets anything. Yet, on the other hand 
there ought to be a comfort to us in the thought that 
a man who never forgets anything is likely to be 
poorly furnished for any service in this world beyond 
that of a superlative errand-boy, or a pre-eminent 
railroad switch-tender. In order to be beyond the 
danger of forgetting little things, a man must be be- 





yond the danger of becoming absorbed in the thought 
of greater things. In order to have the mind always 
free to recall the smallest matter which needs atten- 
tion for the hour, a man must have a mind which is | 
never crowded with various and contending thoughts. 
Next to absolute emptiness of mind.is unvdrying 
mechanical method of mind. That there is a place 
in the world for the man who never forgets little 
things, is a fact beyond fair questioning. But that 
that man’s place is a subordinate and an incidental 
one, is equally beyond dispute. And if there were 
only such men as he in the world, the events of the 
world’s hi .ory would not be worth remembering by 
anybody. ensible man will try to remember 
everythi ‘t he ought to remember, and to have it 
in mind in 1.. fitting season ; —but a sensible man will 
also find cause for comfort in the fact that sometimes 
he does forget little things, or larger ones, in spite of 
his endeavors at their remembering. 





THE GAIN OF FADING LINES. 


Nature abhors straight lines. Let a sharp peak 
cleave the sky, and instantly she begins with her 
winds and her rains, her frosts and her thaws, to 
break away the sharp edge of rock, and for the clear 
lines of the jagged cliff to substitute the soft and 
undulating outline of the worn hill. The débris that 


>| falls from the mountain-tops fills up the valleys, and 


the soft moss turns the sharp edge of the crag into a 
gentle curve. 

Time and human nature keep up a like constant war- 
fare against sharp outlines in man’s work. You see 
it clearly in the history of ancient writing, Assyrian 
and other, and perhaps most clearly of all in the his- 
tory of Egyptian writing. The sharp, clear outline 
of the pictured hieroglyph—man, animal, plant, or 
inorganic object—soon gives place to the rude 
sketches of the so-called hieratic writing wherein a 
faint outline of the original picturing may still be 
traced ; and that again gives place, by natural devel- 
opment, to the demotic writing, which is a true writ- 
ing, having lost all trace of its original pictorial form. 
It would be difficult, without help, to trace the con- 
nection between the last forms and the first. forms of 
ancient Egyptian writing; but having the intermedi- 
ate stages before you, the whole process is clear. It 
was easier to make an outline than a full drawing; 
easier to make a rude sketch than a clear outline; 
easier to make a few strokes with a flowing. pen than 
to draw the rudest sketch. Thus the picture faded 
out into the conventional symbols of handwriting. 

It is the same cause which is the fruitful parent of 
change in language: Primitive pronunciation is full, 
and does ample justice to every letter. But human 
nature finds it easier to clip words, and to get rid of 
long circumlocutions by convenient, if not by justifi- 
able, short cuts of language. So the original outlines 
fade, and the language changes, and the grammatical 


, | law of yesterday ceases to be of any effect to-day. A 
,|man speaking the English of Chaucer would be 


speaking an unknown tongue to the Englishman or 
the American of the present century. Nay, to take a 
nearer example, we should laugh at any one attempt- 
ing to pronounce the second letter of the numeral 
“two,” although our ancestors did so, and-although 
the Scotch and the Germans continue to, 
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their particular dialects of our common Anglo-Ger- 
man language. 

There is a similar fading ‘of.outlimes in man-made 
formulas of knowledge or of gpeculatiye belief. Who 
would think of constructing a modern geographical 
treatise in accordance with the classification of 
Ptolemy, or a modern cyclopsedia following the clas- 
sification of Pliny? Yet these ¢lassifications of 
knowledge were sufficient for their day; and if they 
have faded out ere this, it is only that the men of 
these modern centuries might construct larger out- 
lines: of knowledge than Ptolemy or Pliny ever 
dreamed of. Smith’s Bible Dictionary is better for 
us to-day than the Onomasticon of Eusebius; and 
Hodge and Pope and Schaff and Henry B. Smith are 
better theologians for us than Philip Melanchthon 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, The semi-speculative 


_natural philosophy of Aristotle has faded into dim 


outline, and instead of it we have the busy science 
of to-day. 


Are we to look upon this constant tendency of 
outlines to fade, as a gain or as a loss? There is a 
gain, and there is a loss, but the gain is greater. This 
is true even in the material world. The detritus from 
the mountain-top forms the fertile soil of the valley ; 
and if the bold beauty of the jagged peak is lost, we 
have instead the beauty of soft outlines and of fields 
yellow with bending corn, So, as the outlines of the 
hieroglyph fade out, we lose the pleasing succession of 


_ clear and varied images, with the laborious workman- 


ship which these necessitated ; but we gain instead a 
rapid cursive handwriting, fit for daily use, and adapted 
for the growing needs of a developing literature. 
In like manner the. fading outlines of language in- 
volve both loss and gain, but a gain that is greater 
than the loss. The flexibility and business-like 
directness of our modern English, is largely due to the 
readiness with which it has allowed inessential ele- 
ments to drop away.. We may admire the language 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle—at a distance; but 
modern English, with its defiance of philological pre- 
cedent and its calm rejection of Indo-Germanic 
terminations, is worth a hundred fold more as an in- 
strument of modern needs, and as an exponent of 
modern culture. 

There is a similar gain, from fading outlines, in the 
higher realm of the spirit. Life means motion, and 
the fading of the old is often necessary as a prepara- 
tion for the new. The all-encircling heavens are 
changeless, as the eternal verities of God and religion 
are changeless but every spring the pine pushes for- 
ward ts fresh green shoots beyond the darkened 
foliage of other years. In their own time, these fresh 
green shoots will assume a sombre hue, and will give 
place to the fresh foliage of a younger year. So the 
sciences and the speculations of men wax and wane, 
and give place in turn to a purer science and a loftier 
philosophy. 

Human nature—that is, human nature which is 
well set in its ways—dislikes innovation: When the 
Romans wished to say that a man was a traitor to the 
state, they thought it sufficient to say that he was 
seeking “new things.” But there are new things 
which are good things, as well as new things which 
are bad things; and God means that we should seek 
the new things which are also good things. No merely 
human work is final. Its outlines will fade soon or 


- late ; and each new generation, with its stirring life, 


may reasonably be expected to think better things, 
say better things, do better things, than its prede- 
cessor. 

Of course, new things are not to be welcomed merely 
because they are new, but only as they are conformed 
to the Spirit of truth. Many a new theory is only an 
ancient error in a modern mask. If there is a gain in 
the fading of some old outlines, it is not that the truth 
which they embody may fade out with them, but that 
we may be obliged to enter into a deeper appreciation 
of that truth by being forced to look at it in new sur- 
roundings. The new form which itassumes under our 
han ay even be very crude and much inferior to 
; ich others have given it, and yet there be 








a gain in the change. When school-boys are told to 
write an essay on “ Honesty” or “Temperance,” we 
do not expect that they will surpass Addison; but we 
do expect that from their own crude writing they will 
gain a clearer appreciation of the truth concerning 
which they write, and a more ready power of mar- 
shalling their thoughts in writing. 

There is no reason, therefore, that we should lament 
as those who have no hope when accustomed outlines 
of knowledge or of theory are seen to be fading. 
Rather we should accept it as an evidence of on-going 
life, and boldly view the new outlines, to see if they 
be also true outlines. There is a gain in the fading 
of the old when it compels us to look more closely, 
and anew to make acquaintance with the truth which 
we had forgotten in the dead form. And the truth of 
God endureth forever, and will manifest itself in ever- 
new impulses to fresh thinking and to new modes of 
action, so long as the spirit of man lends a listening 
ear to the Spirit of God. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If a contributor to The Sunday School Times, or if the 
Editor, makes a slip in his writing, or is in error in his 
facts, he is commonly first reminded of his mistake by a 
word of inquiry or of complaint from one or from many 
of his sharp-eyed readers. But once in a while the con- 
tributing or editorial writer notes his own error before it 
has been discovered by others. In such a case he has 
to choose between hastening to correct it before it has 
been pointed out to him, or waiting for a flood of letters 
on the subject. Professor Riddle, of Hartford, who is 
usually so accurate, having discovered an error of state- 
ment in his recent article on “The Only Begotten Son,” 
chooses the former of these two methods, and he writes 
accordingly : 

HARTFORD, March 23, 1886, 
Editor of The Sunday School Times : as, 

There is a sad blunder in my article in your issue of the 20th 
instant. Weiss has accepted the reading “ God only begotten” 
(sixth edition of Meyer’s Commentary); so Harnack. The 
oversight was mine ; I make no excuse, only confession. Please 
mention the fact, so as to render it unnecessary for any number 
of my friends to write me about it. 


Yours truly, 
M. B. RIDDLE. 


It is frequently charged that American travelers are 
more given than others to the habit of leaving specimens 
of their handwriting on the walls, or other faces, of 
sacred or venerable localities all the world over. Pos- 
sibly there is some basis for the charge, especially in the 
fact that Americans are more given to travel than most 
peoples, and that few of them who do travel are unable 
to write their names. Certain itis that tourist-scribbling 
is not of American origin. The very rocks of the Sina- 
itic Peninsula bear witness to the frequency of this habit 
on the part of an ancient people whose very language is 
now unknown; and the walls and doors and window-panes 
of memorable buildings in Europe and Great Britain give 
evidence that others than Yankees have been moved to 
leave a record of their names and thoughts in memorial 
“epigrams.” Yet no precedent can justify the exercise of 
this scribbling mania. It is, therefore, peculiarly gratify- 
ing to be able to show that any charge in this direction 
against an American as an American is without founda- 
tion. An accomplished lady correspondent in Iowa gives 
a bit of information, just at this point, which will in- 
terest many readers, and none more so, we are sure, 
than Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, whose own keen sense 
of proprieties in such a matter gives the immediate occa- 
sion for this important correction. 

In a recent number of The Sunday School Times I read with 
great pleasure the article “In the Jerusalem Chamber and 
Thereabouts,” and when I came to the paragraph describing 
the effigy of the three days’ old baby of James I., quite sympa- 
thized with the feeling expressed by the writer in the last two 
sentences : “ Fastened over the berceau was a manuscript copy 
of verses ‘written by an American lady’ (her name not being 
given), with the request, boldly made, that it be not removed. 
We must forgive our English cousins if they will insist upon it 
that we Americans are a little aggressive.” The very next day 
I picked up my little daughter’s volume of last year’s Wide 
Awake, just home from the binder, and opened accidentally to 
the following, in one of Rose Kingsley’s series of articles, “The 
Children of Westminster Abbey:” “‘The Cradle Tomb of 
Westminster,’ as it is called, has been far better described than 
by any words of mine. A card hangs close beside it, placed 
there by desire of Lady Augusta Stanley, on which is a poem 
‘by an Anfierican lady.’ That lady is a well-known favorite 
of all Wide Awake readers; for she is none other than ‘ Susan 
Coolidge.’ And the lovely verses, some of which I venture to 





transcribe, appeared in Scribner’s Monthly for 1875.” Here fol- 
low the verses, and they are very lovely. So it seems that the 
poem was put there by Lady Stanley, who had an unquestioned 
right to do so in her Husband’s beloved Abbey, ‘and not"by the 
dreadful “American lady” who does so many unbecoming 
things abroad. And I am sure that so pleasant a writer as 
Margaret J. Preston will be glad to see righted the unwitting 
injustice done to “ Susan Coolidge.” 








SHOW US THE FATHER. 
BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


Show! Can He show 
To mortal eye 
What mortal eye was never made to see? 
Can man the Father of eternity 
By vision know? 


Crimson and gold 
Of early dawn, 
Topaz and emerald and amethyst, 
In radiant flashes through the sunset mist, 
He can unfold ; 


The stars of snow, 
The pearls of dew, 
Chalice of flower, cedar of Lebanon, 
Mountain of lightning-riven rock whereon 
The sun-rays glow ; 


In time of spring, 
A dainty shred 
Of sky, wrought deftly for the bluebird’s vest, 
A gleam of light where orioles make their nest, 
And sit and sing ; 


Love’s angel face, 
The tender-eyed 
And delicate, lit with the sweet soft rays 
Of mother fondness, all life’s weary days, 
God’s gift of grace ; 


These patiently 
He showeth us, - 
Whatmore? Forthat wild prayer, “Show me,” hechid 
The daring seer in the rock-cleft hid. 
“Thou canst not see.” 


Yet mystery,— 
Listen, O heart !— 
“‘ Not know me, and so long hast with me been? 
He that hath seen me hath the Father seen.” 
Now dost thou see . 


That Christ hath trod," 
With feet of love, 
Wearily, our sad way on earth, that he, 
By the dread sacrifice of Calvary, 
Might show us God! 





’ THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
INCARNATION. 


BY THE RT. REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, §.T.D., 
BisHop oF CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


There was an end sought; by what means should it 
be reached? There was a tremendous necessity; how 
should it be met? There was an infinitely gracious won- 
der to be wrought; in what wondrous way should a uni- 
verse of intelligence and feeling see itaccomplished? A 
lost child, multiplied by countless millions, was to be 
restored to the Father and the Father’s house. Self- 
alienated subjects all over the world and through ages 
were to be reconciled,to a righteous Sovereign, This, 
we reverently say, was the problem. To the mind of 
God there areno problems. It is a limitation of all lan- 
guage touching the infinite personality that it must in 
some degree be anthropopathic. There is sometinies a 
consequent misconception, but not so often, or to so 
much harm, as science would expect. He who made us, 
knew that in all our endeavors to conceive of him or to 
speak of him we must fashion our thoughts, choose our 
terms, and shape our images more or less according to 
our best relations and speech with one another. May 
he so move us to deyotion and godly sincerity now as we 
go on, that, in our kandling of divine mysteries, we do 
not widen the distance between us and him! 

God and man _were at one, and they fell apart. As 
“man in our own image” cannot mean physical likeness 
or purity of attributes, it must have some reference to 
moral harmony. A “state of innocence,” if that. were 
all, could not be repugnant to the perfect Maker. What- 
ever may have been the precise idea in St. Paul’s mind 
when he wrote to the Corinthians, “‘ The first man Adam 
was made a living soul,’”’ there was no intimation of an 
attitude of hostility to the Creator. There was afterward 
an act of estrangement. There was a time of separation. 
From that moment the question is, What shall restore 
unity between God, the three in one, and the human 
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race? Godisthesame, “ without variableness or shadow 
of turning,” a Father forever. 

Conjectures might be formed without offense as to 
possible methods. To what purpose? They could only 
serve to show that the way taken was the only way. 
Almighty compulsion would have crushed human free- 
dom, changed human nature into a different and inferior 
thing, put human virtue aside, turned grace into magic, 
making both man and God what they had not been. 
Moral influence or persuasion, acting downward by the 
Holy Spirit, would, if reaching man’s heart, conscience, 
and will, still have left his past disobedience uncancelled, 
his sin without atonement, the sanctities of law despised, 
the foundations of government loosened, authority abol- 
ished by Him in whom it was established. At best, there 
would have been left an invertebrate manhood, a mol- 
luscous morality,—that sort of emasculated, unevangeli- 
cal system of ethics which some of our educators and 
speculators under various names are now noisily propos- 
ing to extract from the New Testament and substitute for 
Christianity,—the same that Rammobun Roy imagined 
would answer to convert the Brahmins when he rewrote 
the four Gospels, leaving out all but the ethical precepts 
and maxims. Voices of audible command or promise 
spoken perpetually from heaven to earth would have 
formed a revelation as grotesque as ineffectual. Written 
communications must have been subject to manifold 
hindrances and limitations as an agency of salvation, as 
was shown when they were actually employed. A 
redemption by sacrifice must depend on the value of the 
victim sacrificed; human sacrifices would contravene all 
the principles and teachings of the divine economy touch- 
ing the sanctity of human life, even if they could atone 
for sins committed against a superhuman ruler and law ; 
and of the insufficiency of the sacrifice of brutes, apart 
from their typical sense as pointing to a loftier offering, 
the religious history of the world affords abundant evi- 
dence. We look, then, as we are bidden to look, for the 
reuniting power between God and man, to the Word made 
flesh and dwelling among us. 


I. This appears in the twofold form of a fact and a 
person, both being far more conclusive than any course 
of abstract reasoning in theodicy, any theological demon- 
stration, any sheer dogmatic assertion. The fact and the 
person both take their place in the public\seenery of 
events, in inspired Scriptures, in general history, in a 
line of great transactions inexplicable without them; and 
they have become imbedded in the experience and en- 
shrined in the reverent and loving faith of millions of 
men through fifty generations. What is this fact? The 
life of God appears onthe earth not only harmonized, 
but perfectly blended—made one—with the life of man. 
Of what was supremely needed there is here an instance, 
an embodiment. The divine and the human are mani- 
fest in one and the same person, each complete, neither 
abating nor modifying the other. There is a second 
Adam who could not be without a first, a second Man 
who is the Lord from heaven. Humanity begins again, 
with a possibility and an offer of a restoration which is 

salvation to those who will receive it. The past was not 
a mistake; it was a needful preparation for Him who 
said, “Lo, I come!” From our point of view, the fore- 
going epoch might be called an experiment; from God’s, 
it was the steady and gracious work out of a glorious 
issue which should more than justify all it cost, and 
cover the apparent failure of the original creation, on 
principles of freedom, forgiveness, faith, personal right- 
evusness, and spiritual communication. The mystery is 
“hid from the foundation of the world.” It is opened 
in Him who was with the Father before the world was. 
The “ desire of all nations” is born of a Hebrew mother. 
The Word that in the beginning was God, passes through 
ali the phases of a mortal experience. The spiritual 
necessity is met. 

But what is all this to us? As the life of God is in 
Christ, we share in it by being united to Christ. He 
took our human nature; “that is common to him and to 
us. The divine nature or life was not naturally ours—it 
was lost. We gain it, become “partakers” of it; it 
passes into us as surely as, on the conditions of repentance 
and faith, and the baptism of water and the Holy Ghost, 
we are made one with him who is Son of God and Son 
of man. Each individual believer, in this covenant of 
grace, lives eternally. Abiding in the vine, the branch 
lives, grows, bears fruit. Here is the certainty of immor- 
tality. Eternal life is more than a promise, or a bestow- 
ment ab extra, or a supplement to our life here. It isan 
inwrought possession, and is gained potentially, if not 
actually, when, in the second Adam, the man, in spirit 
and body, is born again. ; 

If. The relation of the incarnation, then, to the body 


We say Christian doctrine in distinction from opinions 
lying outside of the consensus of orthodox teachers. It 
is the comprehensive and characteristic truth of revela- 
tion. We may take any article of the Christian creed, 
except those which affirm or imply the unity of God and 
the natural depravity of men, and attempt to separate it 
from this supreme and central fact, and we fail. The 
dispute over the Fifioque does not really qualify this 
statement, for the language of Christ himself, in the 
Gospel of St. John, respecting the procession and mis- 
sion of the Holy Ghost, and the plain instruction of Pen- 
tecost, place the forthcoming of the Paraclete in sequence 
to the manifestation of the Father in and by the Son. 
No doubt there has been, in some quarters, a tendency 
so to abuse this truth as to depress or to hide the indis- 
pensable power of the passion and the glory of the cross. 
There is no union with Christ except as we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins. 
There is a past to be atoned for; and faith apart from a 
vicarious suffering is not atonement. Without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission of sins. No indi- 
vidual man is saved by Christ’s headship of generic 
humanity without an individual application of the re- 
demptive power and grace, through faith. Yet it is none 
the less certain that there can be no sacrificial saving 
except from the high-priest, and no high-priest but him 
in whom dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 
So the atonement is included in the incarnation, not the 
incarnation in the atonement. We share in the life of 
God through his Son and the death of his Son, Christ 
crucified and risen. As the doctrine is comprehensive, 
so it is distinctive. In the ancient ethnic religions, in 
the Gnostic theosophies and emanations of the East, as 
in modern deism, pantheism, and positivism, there is 
nothing that can be mistaken for it. 

III. The doctrine or the fact holds a like central and 
inclusive position in holy Scripture. There is a unity in 
the sacred writings, and that unity is the person of the 
incarnate Word. The literary or biblical order does not 
assume to be the spiritual, or even the logical, order. 
The development of the kingdom of God among man- 
kind follows naturally a historical method; and so Gene- 
sis comes first, with much afterwards, in the preparatory 
dispensations, before the birth of the Saviour. But the 
real “beginning,” or genesis, is given in the first chapter 
of the Gospel of St. John.. From that radiant dayspring 
the light is reflected back to Eden, and shines forward to 
the Apocalypse. By this reading, innumerable difficul- 
ties, whica have given superfluous trouble, disappear. 
The parts take their due proportions. The phraseology 
of revelation becomes progressive, as the revelation itself 
is, ripening in the Johannean christology. The signifi- 
cance is clear enough in St. Paul, in the Evangelists, in 
the Prophets, in the Psalms, in a typical Judaism, in 
patriarchal visions, in many a light shining in a dark 
place; and all would be dark without it. 

IV. Looking onward, with this warrant, from our 
Lord’s ascension, we see the interior ‘principle of his 
kingdom as it is set up among the nations and expands 
along the ages. Christ not only watches his family from 
above, he dwells and works within it. His family is 
his body, and his body is his bride, and his bride is his 
Church; and he lives in the members. In all this mys- 
tical constellation of diversity in unity there is a con- 
stant operation of the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus. What began in the past eternity proceeds in the 
eternity to come, and to “the Word” there is but one 
eternity. We see our calling. What an inheritance! 
What privilege! What responsibilities! ‘If children, 
then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-keirs with Christ.” 
“ Now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be: but we know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him as 
he is.” 





THE PLAN OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
BY PROFESSOR C, J. H. ROPES. 


John’s Gospel has a purpose, and a plan for its fulfill- 
ment. The purpose is not historical, biographical, philo- 
sophical, or even primarily doctrinal, but practical, 
religious. John does not try to write a history or life of 
Jesus, nor the development of an ideal thesis, nor of a 
system of theology, but a gospel, glad tidings for men. 
He tells his purpose: “that ye may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may 
have life in his name.” 

This is John’s creed, to accept which he would fain 
win his hearers. Not an indefinite creed at all, as we see 
him use it against heresy (John 1; 2: 22 ff.; 4: 2f., 


we may believe this so as to have eternal life,—this is his 
purpose. 

But the material with which he carries it out is purely 
historical. He seeks to bring home this truth, not by 
reasonings, but by facts. He selects these facts from 
many (20 : 30; 21: 25), as in his view specially adapted 
to lead to the fulfillment of his purpose. Naturally, 
therefore, they set before us the ways in which Jesus 
revealed himself as Messiah and Son of God, and the 
ways in which that revelation was received. The recep< 
tion was, of course, of two kinds: he who believed found 
life; he who believed not, judgment. 

These three subjects, the revelation and its twofold 
reception, run all through the Gospel of John, and are 
the pervasive elements of all it contains. 

It will naturally be asked, Why isso much space given 
to unbelief, its essence, phases, workings, destiny? The 
answer is easy, though, no doubt, incomplete: 1. It is not 
merely the foil of faith, but necessary for the understand- 
ing of nearly all the historical situations, and for the 
complete narration of the incidents described. 2. It 
meets and solves the problem of the rejection of Christ 
by the Jews, his own people a stone of stumbling in the 
path of the early Church. 3. It shows how unreasdnable 
and wicked was the refusal to believe on Christ; that it 
was conscious hostility to light (3 : 20), enmity to truth 
(8 : 45), hatred of God (15: 24). Is not such a demon- 
stration a valuable element in the historical argument, so 
to speak, with which John seeks to convert his hearers? 


These three elements, revelation, unbelief, belief, per- 
meate the Gospel; they fill the prologue, and dominate 
the structure throughout. But there is a fourth element, 
sometimes plainly visible, sometimes barely traceable, 
sometimes no longer discernible,—a personal element. 
The selection of the materials and the space they occupy 
are, it would seem, not wholly governed by the promi- 
nence of the three elements, nor simply aimed directly 
at the main purpose of the book. There is a personal 
equation to be allowed for here; without it the path of 
the Gospel is incomprehensible. In a word, it is the 
author and his experience. 

Why does he begin with the witness of John the Bap- 
tist, and minutely describe his progressive three days’ 
testimony (1: 19-37)? Evidently because he was thus 
led by the Baptist to Jesus. The hour when he first 
heard the voice of Jesus has little importance to us; to 
him, it is marked on the dial of eternity (1:39). Why 
does he speak of that little visit of Jesus to John’s home, 
Capernaum, unless because it deepened the evangelist’s 
knowledge of his Master (2:12.)? The conversations 
with Nicodemus and the woman at the well fulfill un- 
questionably the purpose of the Gospel; but was he not, 
in all probability, present when most or all of the rest 
were not? 

More clearly does this personal element appear at the 
close of the Gospel. He tells the whole history of Peter’s 
question, and his own position at the last supper (13 : 
28-36). He is acquainted with Annas (18 : 15), and fully 
describes the hearing before him, also explaining the 
circumstances which led to Peter’s denials (18 : 15-27). 
He stood near the cross, and received the charge of Mary 
from her Son (19: 25-27). He saw the fulfillment of 
prophecy in the spear-thrust (19 : 31-37), and asserts him- 
self as the author of this Gospel. He believed in the res- 
urrection, from the orderly arrangement of the grave- 
cloths (20: 5-8). He first recognized his Master as the 
day broke on the lake (21 : 7), and records the ambigu- 
ous oracle which he received from Jesus (21 : 22). The 
Gospel closes with the certification of his authorship of 
the Gospel, and the reason why it contains only a selec- 
tion (21 : 24, 25; comp. 20: 30, 31). 

The prominence of this personal element in mention- 
ing incidents otherwise unknown to us, supplying details 
drawn from the memory of an eye and ear witness, and 
giving us these facts of primarily personal interest, sug- 
gests that the Gospel may be for the most part the pro- 
gressive record of a personal experience. John says to 
us, it would seem: “ Let me show you how [ came to. be- 
lieve, and how I grew in my belief; and I hope that the 
story, as I give it, may lead you also to believe with an 
earnest and saving faith.” * 

Was it not because John himself then learned about 
the new birth, the Son’s mission, the coming of light 
(3: 3f., 16 f., 19 f.), that he has narrated the interview 
with Nicodemus? Did not he gain new light on the 
water of life, and the sphere and object of worship at 
Jacob’s well? Did not the seven notable miracles which 
John describes (2: 8 f.; 4:50; 5:8; 6:11 f, 19; 9: 





1 Godet’s Commentary on John, 3d ed., 1886. Vol. I., p. 499%. Pro- 
fessor Dwight’s notes. See the context for an admirable treatment ¢ 








of Christian doctrine, is not difficult to be determined. 


15; 5:1, 5, 10ff.), and a comprehensive one: Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Messiah and thedivine Redeemer. That 





some of these points. An article by Franke (Studien nd Ki 
1884, p. 80 ff.) has yielded me valuable suggestions. «al 
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6 f.; 11: 48 £.) show the Son to John glorified in new 
aspects with the Father’s power, or become to him signs 
of the truths taught in connection with the wonders? 
This personal element may be the most continuous thing 
in the Gospel, “the thread that binds ”’ its selected facts. 

Finally, there ie a historical element, or rather method, 
in the Gospel. I have said that its materials are purely 
historical. So they will not fit the ideal mould, Sup- 
pose, for instance, that John’s purpose in chapter 6 was 
to bring into prominence Peter’s confession {6 : 68 f.), it 
would still be necessary to narrate most of what precedes 
in the chapter, if we are to comprehend it historically. 
So we must necessarily, in a purely historical narrative 
of even selected incidents, have much that does not bear 
directly on the main purpose in view. Actual conversa- 
tions touch several subjects; the requirements of a soul 
face to face with Christ, who sees the heart (2 : 24 f.), are 
complex. Consequently, in a historical gospel, we can- 
not expect absolute uniformity of plan or progress, nor 
conformity to the Procrustean bed of any symmetrical 
scheme. A mathematically symmetrical tree is a work 
of art, not nature. History, like the poet, is born; sym- 
metrical fiction, like the orator, is made. 

John’s Gospel plainly begins with a prologue (1: 1-18), 
and) = 1s with an appendix (chap. 21), the close of the 
hoo.. .-ing plainly indicated in 20 : 30 f. Between these 
the most evident division is between chapters 12 and 13. 
Chapter 12 closes with a twofold epilogue (36-43, 44-50), 
and the first verse of chapter 13 is introductory to 
and descriptive of what follows. The first half (1: 19 to 
12 : 50) divides most naturally between chapters 6 and 7. 
Many, however, jirefer to divide after chapter 4. Chap- 
ters 5 and 6 describe the crises in Jerusalem and in 
Galilee in which Jesus loses his popularity, and breaks 
with “‘the Jews” in Jerusalem, and with the mass of the 
disciples in Galilee ; chapters 8-12 describe the ensuing 
conflict. 

It is better to count these chapters as the conclusion 
of Christ’s peaceful self-revelation to the world than 
with the conflict which commences at their close. 
Further, the section (1 : 18 to 6 : 71) has no unity of time 
or place. The scene shifts three times from south to 
north, and the incidents are scattered through more than 
a year. In chapters 8 to 12, on the other hand, the 
scene is Jerusalem or its immediate vicinity ; the time is 
about six months, and the events are evidently connected, 
Further, chapter 13: 1 f. takes up the twelve just as 
they are left at the end of chapter 6, eleven believers and 
a traitor; and the culmination of faith in the confession 
(6:68 f.) of the foremost apostle corresponds to the 
climax of the whole book in the fuller confession of the 
last apostle to believe (20 : 28). 

The rest of the plan will explain itself in the analysis, 
in the next article, of the whole course of thought. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE. 
BY F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 
How To ForM THE IDEAL OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Last summer I saw in some scientific magazine certain 
ideal portraits which were formed by photographing the 
faces of a large number of living representatives of a 
particular department, one over the other, upon the same 
plate. Thus twenty-four mathematicians were united in 
one picture of the representative or ideal mathematician. 
About the same number of scientific men formed the 
ideal face of the man of science. 

In much the same way we can form an ideal of the true 
Sunday-school, or “the Sunday-school of the future,” as 
it has been called. Almost every school has its points 
of special development. Every section of the country 
has evolved some things that are largely peculiar to 
itself, and are of special value to its work. Now, if we 
can take the best things from the best schools, the various 
methods which have proved themselves to be of value, 
and focus all these scattered rays upon one school, form- 
ing one picture, as the photographs of the twenty-four 
mathematicians formed the ideal mathematical face, we 
can make as nearly a perfect schpol as is now possible. 

A wise man lately proposed to evolve “the Sunday- 
school of the future” from the needs of the present. 
Feeling a lack of some element or of results, we find 
romething to supply the want; and in the end, when all 
the needs are satisfied, we shall have a perfect school. 
But this plan needs to be combined with the one we have 
proposed, because very often we do not realize that there 
is a lack till we see some better way in others; or, if we 
do feel the want, the simplest and shortest way to find 
the remedy is to learn the ways in which others have 
succeeded in accomplishing the desired result. 

The great university of Sunday-schools is what is done 
in other Suaday-schools. They are to learn by the 








experiments and labors of others. Whatever has been 
proved good is a lesson-book for all the rest. A few can 
originate; the great number can adapt dnd improve. 

There is a great variety of opinions. Sunday-school 
people are thinking people; that is their business and 
their nature. E. E. Hale, writing of the Spaniards, 
says that they are fifteen millions in number, and have 
fifteen million and one different opinions. There is 
almost the same proportion of opinions as to Sunday- 
school matters. How are we to know which ones are 
good? Plant them; let them grow and bear fruit. “‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Wherever any have 
borne good fruit, let us see it, and know the tree which 
has borne it, that we may plant it in our own schools. 

Again, many schools are very conservative. They seem 
to be afraid of anything which wears the appearance 
even of progress. But when they see that others as good, 
as cultured, as devotional, as learned as they are, have 
tried new measurés, and found them work well and:suc- 
cessfully, they themselves will adopt them. So we have 
seen revival measures, which once were looked down 
upon as belonging only to the uncultivated, now wel- 
comed into the churches—‘“ poems in stone” —of the most 
conservative denominations, and have been listening to 
revival sermons and hymns in old Trinity. 

Now, having been led by Providence into the necessity 
of seeing many schools, I would put together, in a few 
articles, some of the things I have seen in various Sun- 
day-schools to help us see more clearly what the Sunday- 
school may become, and to hasten in some degree the 
advent of that ideal Sunday-school of the future for 
which we are all looking. They are not new things, not 
the pictures of my heart’s untried hopes, not visions of 
what is possible, and which the future will yet unfold,— 
but things tried and proved. Nor are they necessarily 
modern innovations ;- for one of the most hopeful signs in 
the Sunday-school world is the tendency to add, to all 
the good later times have developed, the good things of 
the older times which have fallen into disuse, with the 
effort to escape the faults with which they were connected. 
Just as, in modern houses, we are adding to the equable 
heat of hot air and steam the cheer and fresh air of the 
old-time fireplace, we do not displace the new for the old, 
but add the best of the old to the new. 

We would not for one moment forget that the one need 
in all the work of the Sunday-school is the power and 
presence of the Holy Spirit, flowing through the souls of 
the teachers into the souls of the scholars. No picture 
of fire will kindle other flames; no number of unlighted 
torches will light the fires in other souls. The personal 
contact of men and women full of the Holy Ghost and 
of power, is the one means for the conversion of children 
as well as adults. This we would make prologue and epi- 
logue, invocation and benediction, to all we would say 
about the best means through which this great work can 
be accomplished. 





A MEDIEVAL TOWN. 
BY A LOOKER-ON, 


To hurry into quaint old Nuremberg by rail from mod- 
ern Munich is not, we felt, the fitting way tocome. One 
should, rather, approach deliberately, as travelers used 
to do, overlooked by the Kaiserburg, the triple-towered 
castle that stands on. its rocky height by the northern 
wall, and enter staidly through one of the ancient gate- 
ways. Such regard for the attitude this most conserva- 
tive of towns has carefully maintained, would win her to 
throw the spell of the middle ages at once upon the 
stranger. The scene is still such as might have served 
Froissart or Scott wherein to frame a drama of civic 
medisval life. The capacious moat, it is true, has become 
a garden, and the vine-curtained embrasures of the forti- 
fications are tenanted by birds; but these are pleasing 
inconsistencies, that fail to mar the effect. 

The castle, as is the case everywhere in Europe, was 
the cradle of the town. The heathen-town, so called 
from its enigmatical pagan carvings, received a forgotten 
feudal lord a thousand years ago. Two centuries later, 


baronial race to the German throne ; and Frederick Bar- 
barossa, drowned in the Armenian torrent on his crusade 
to the Holy Land; and Rodolph of the Hawk’s-casiie, 
founder of the powerful house of Austria; and a score, 
besides, of emperors recorded as having sojourned here. 
When the wind stirs its branches, the linden murmurs of 
departed joys; but even the withered woman who lives 
close by in the court-yard gives it no heed. She has to 
dip up water for visitors from the wonderfully deep well 
there, and then to count her kreutzers, and perhaps she 
hasn’t time to listen to the tree. 

From the home-like apartments of the Kaiserburg the 
view is charming ; and, judging from representations ex- 
tant, it has suffered little change in general aspect since 
Maximilian, “the last of the knights,” was here. Below 


fanciful gables; stately mansions with ornate inner courts 
and balconies and oriel windows, Rathhaus and churches, 
the richly decorated spire of the Beautiful Fountain ; the 
narrow, bridge-spanned river Pegnitz, intersecting the 
town, and with houses crowding its banks; the massive 
gateway towers, and turreted encircling walls; and, be- 
yond this bound, the wide, village-scattered plain, rolling 
away to the darkly wooded hills of the Fichtelgebirge. 
Of all the attractive objects in “the town of the em- 
peror,” there are none more beautiful than the sculpture- 
crowded portals of its venerable churches, where prophets 
and apostles stand serenely about the arch, and shed be- 
nignant influence on the busy street, and scenes of sacred 
story are carved elaborately. The medieval builders who 
reared these temples were surely men of faith, for the 
Gothic architecture they created is the embodiment of 
awe and aspiration. Monuments and canopied statues, 
carved pulpits and screens, furnish the aisles that are 
illumined by rare old glass. For four centuries the im- 
perial regalia was among these treasures, with its nails 
of the holy cross, and sword and sceptre of Charlemagne. 
That gem of German art, the Schald’s Shrine, in the 
church dedicated to the saint, is a miniature chapel in 
bronze, whereon pious Peter Vischer and his five sons 
expended thirteen years of loving labor. The Lorenzo- 
kirche, whose closely mullioned tower windows set forth 
the gridiron on which the fair and gentle youth suffered 
martyrdom, has another noted relic in the stone sacra- 
ment house, that reaches to the roof, and rests: on the 
kneeling figures of Adam Kraft and his two apprentices, 
who made-it. The delicate tracery much more resembles 
Mechlin lace than Strasburg Cathedral spire does, to 
which Napoleon I. applied the comparison. To Long- 
fellow, the fabric seemed, as he tells us in his “Nurém- 


berg ” 
‘ “ Like the foamy sheaf of fountains 


Rising through the painted air,” 

the gold and crimson of the celebrated Volkhamer win- 
dow near by contributing the color. Both these churches 
are now Protestant. But the Refotmation’s work was ac- 
complished at this point without the aid of the iconoclast’s 
hammer; and shrine and crucifix and picture were re- 
tained, with apparently no thought of their being incom- 
patible with the amended creed. 

When the momentous decisions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were called for, Nuremberg made a bold stand 
against the pope. His legate was sent to instruct the 
Diet of 1522 that Luther must be destroyed by fire as a 
“gangrened member.” The mandate was ignored, and 
the threat followed that the priests who were teaching 
gospel truth from these pulpits would be arrested. Bar- 
barossa, haughty and unyielding as he was, had been 
compelled to hold Pope Adrian’s stirrup; but times 
were changed, and the city council stood on firmer 
ground. They answered that they would protect the 
preachers, and the discomfited legate finally left abruptly 
in hot haste for Rome. What wonder if the burghers 
walked the streets next day with bearing as lofty as that 
of the princes and prelates who were their guests! 

The period of intellectual awakening which preceded 
the Reformation found a number of Nurembergers illus- 
trious in art and science,—even one, it is claimed, who 
should share Columbus’s laurels. The Behaim family 


the giant linden that overshadows the pretty porches of | have 4 globe drawn by an ancestor when he was governor 


the court-yard was planted by the Empress Cunigunda,— 
a name that recalls a strange incident; for it was she who, 
we are told, walked barefoot and unscathed the red-hot 
plowshares. The old tree is a living link with a by- 
gone age; and, standing quietly in the sunshine, it wears 
an air of consciousness. It seems thinking of the days 
when no bands were needed to support the sturdy trunk, 


of the Azores, just prior to the discovery of America, on 
which an island called Antilia stands for our continent. 
Private collections in the city are rich in native works of 
art, and the library in the noble halls of the old Carthu- 
sian convent contains numerous souvenirs of literary 
men. Notable among these was Hans Sachs, the cob- 
bler-poet, chief of the master-singers and coadjutor of 


—when knights, resting on the grass beneath, talked of the reformers. A street called after him keeps his name 


romantic deeds; and kaisers, with crucifix engraved upon 
the breastplate, and bearing mace and battle-axe, rode 
out to head their armies. It has had grand acquaintance 
in its time,—Conrad of Hohenstaufen, who came from a 


alive; and the house is shown in which he pursued his 
trade, inditing meanwhile Shrovetide plays, with their 
telling thrusts at the priests, his popular versified Bible, 


1D’ Aubigne’s Reformation. Vol. I., pp. 277-282. 
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and effective tracts for the times, besides a profusion of 
other works. -The good man’s home life is said to have 
been not altogether peaceful,—a trial he took lightly, if 
one may judge by the cheerful countenance of his por- 
trait and the frank tone of his poem, understood to be 
autobiographical, on “The Bitter-Sweet of Wedded Life,” 
which begins with the assertion that all women have 
long dresses and short tempers. 

And Albrecht Durer, whose varied genius, akin to 
that of Michael Angelo, entitles him to stand by the side 
of his great contemporary, was born and died here. The 
most familiar of his portraits shows a grave, handsome 
face, and a sad dignity of mien, as of one who “inly 
mourned.” His reverent nature is felt in his deeply 
impressive religious pictures, and even in his allegorical 
ones, The famous engraving, “The Knight with Death 
and the Devil,” proves his realization of the fearfulness 
and mystery of the great spiritual conflict with evil, as 
does, too, a simple sketch we saw of a solitary mounted 
knight, who, having slain a monster at his feet, pauses, 
not in complacent triumph, but with radiant uplifted 
face, to render fervent thanks. Perhaps the artist never 
told in any other way the experience thus revealed. 
Durer, also, was in hearty sympathy with the reformers ; 
and his usual reticence gives way at “the cry” that 
Luther had been abducted, when, as was known later, 
he had only been hid in the haven of the Wartburg. 
He writes in his journal: “So this man, enlightened by 
the Holy Ghost to be the continuer of the true faith, has 
disappeared! Havethey murdered him? God of heaven, 
have pity upon us!” And then, apostrophizing the 
reformer who said, in allusion to himself, “Every man 
hath not the courage requisite to make a martyr,” he 
adds: “O Erasmus of Rotterdam, where wilt thou re- 
main? Wilt thou see the injustice and blind tyranny 
of the powers now ruling? Hear me, knight of Christ! 
Ride by the side of our Lord Christ. Olds thou art, and 
but a feeble creature, thou too mayst win the martyr’s 
crown.” 

At the entrance to St. John’s Cemetery, where Durer 
and Sachs are buried, is a Calvary, which illustrates a 
phase of religious feeling that appears in medieval life. 
It ends a series of seven of Kraft’s sculptures, set up to 
represent the “stations” on the Via Dolorosa in Jeru- 
salem. An old pilgrim to the Holy Land made this 
contribution to the city, and, strangely enough, arranged 
that his own residence should be the Pilatus-haus, as it 
is still called. A general resemblance which has been 
noticed between Jerusalem and Nuremberg may have 
suggested the idea. : 

When night comes, as it does to the most determined 
sight-seer, and hides the grey fortress and the picturesque 
town, the spell of the place is still upon the stranger. 
The deep silence is broken only by sweet, clear bells that 
promptly ring out the hours and quarters in the darkness. 
One lapses into the past in listening, and fancies that 
Kaiser Max has come again to the castle, and that 
to-morrow he will hold the great tournament thai is 
wrought in relief upon the Rathhaus ceiling. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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“TLL STAND BY YE, NOBBY.” 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


“And she’n no better, Nobby?” he asked, fastening 
his bright, brown eyes intently on Nobby Newbegin as 
the two sat in a room that was the Newbegin kitchen, 
the Newbegin dining-room, and the Newbegin parlor. 
It was not the Newbegin bed-room ; for this opened out 
of the kitchen, a dusky hole. This last description will 
apply to both rooms. 

“No better, Ed.” 

“That’s bad.” 

It was bad. When Mrs. Newbegin was sick, it not 
only seemed as if a spoke of the family-wheel had gone, 
but its very hub. 

“Yes; it’s bad.” 

“Pm sorry. Nobby,” he whispered, “I’d give a good 
’eal ’fore she’d be sick.” 

Here the big boy and the little boy eyed each other 
intently. 

“Makes sit hard,” said Livyur’s Ed. 

“Tt does, Ed,” said Nobby. 

Livyur’s Ed was one of three specimens of Cotton- 
growth in Ramble Court, and to distinguish them they 
were known by their mother’s first name as well as their 
own. The son of Mrs. Olivia Cotton was Olivia’s Ed. 
Then there were Ann’s Ed and Sally’s Ed. Inthe dialect 
of the court (which was noted for the pudding it made 
of-its words, jumbling and mixing them together, as 





already seen), Olivia’s Ed was Livyur’s Ed, or Liv-yur- 
zed. He turned the wheel in Simpkins’s coffee-mill 
every day. 

It was this Ed that had always taken a strange fancy 
to Nobby, and had been willing to even follow Nobby 
into Sunday-school,—a still stranger thing. Livyur’s Ed 
was not a being credited with a very intellectual nature. 
In some things, he did not seem to be very much above 
the grade of a highly intelligent animal. Sharp and 
keen in some things where an animal was sharp and 
keen, in things demanding a course of reasoning he 
was perplexed and confused, and the dark brown eyes 
staring at you had a painful look, as if somehow they 
had lost their way under those heavy, overhanging eye- 
brows. But what a strong nature he showed in his 
attachments, how possibly great was his love, this story 
will show. 

“Sort tuv dull here, Nobby. 
stune?” 

“Tune? Yes.” 

Taking out of an old, grimy drawer an accordion, on 
which he had learned to play a few airs, Nobby began to 
finger the keys. 

“Put tin the fancy licks, boy,” said Livyur’s Ed, with 
a rapt air. Nobby answered by smiling and playing 
more energetically. Then he softened the notes, and 
began to execute “Come Home.” 

“ Patty’s fav’rite,” said Ed to himself. 

Patty was a sensitive girl, who had concluded that she 
and the world would be far better friends did they know 
more of each other, but she and her father better friends 


Couldn’ yer play us 


-did they know each other less. So, one night of slashing 


rain and misty darkness, after some high words with him, 
she sullenly slipped out into the deep shadows of Ramble 
Court. Whether or not she fell from the black, dripping 
docks close at hand, no one could say, but she disap- 
peared. Nobby did not forget, and Livyur’s Ed remem- 
bered, how Patty loved to hear the little accordion-player. 

During a lull in the playing, a noise was heard in the 
adjoining bed-room, Then a pale face was wearily lifted 
from its pillow, and rested on a white, wasted hand. 

“See, Nobby! If she ain’t a-listenin’! Play it agin, 
Nobby! Let her have the fancy, yer know,” whispered 
Ed, grinning with as much satisfaction as if he were the 
performer, and not the audience. 

“Nobby, ye want ter earn séme'mofey for her?” Ed 
whispered again. 

Nobby’s eyes snapped with interest. How many things 
he could buy for her if he had the money ! 

“T tell ye, Nobby, we can rake in the fives and the 
tens |” 

“How, Ed?” 

“T’d pass the hat, or you could!” 

«“ What? ”? 

“‘T can see ’em!” 

“See what?” 

“The fives, and the quarters, and the dollars.” 

“Where?” 

After a prolonged season of teasing,—for Ed rather 
liked it, even as a cat likes to worry a mouse,—Ed told 
his plan. 

“You take yer ’cordyun, and go and play for’em on 
the street.” ° 

“But the boys?” 

“Tl rap ’em with one of my t’other legs,” said Ed, 
grasping his wooden allies. “ Yes, I will.” A cripple, he 
could use his crutches vigorously. It was decided to give 
the matter patient consideration. ; 

“We might ask teacher,” suggested Nobby. 

“Sart’n,” responded Ed. 

Teacher? That was Rob Merry, who had gleaned 
Nobby out of the street for the Sunday-school,—sym- 
pathetic, active, manly Rob Merry. 

“Oh, yes!” said Rob, “I don’t see why it won’t do; 
that is, if some one goes with you.” 

“Tl stand by him, and I’ve a second and third who'll 
stand by him,” said Ed, gripping grimly his “ t’other 
legs.” 

After supper, “we three,” as Livyur’s Ed termed 
Nobby, himself, and the accordion, located themselves 
at the corner of Ramble Court and Atlantic Avenue. 

“ Now, you play and I’ll stand by ye, and you pass the 
hat. You’n me an’ the ’cordyun, we three; won’t we 
get the chink? Put them fancy licksin. Goit. We'll 
make yur marm comf’table.” 

At this summons, Nobby started up the accordion, 
and the crowd that would gather in two minutes about 
any object, from a big, toothsome molasses hogshead 
down to a small dog-fight, rallied about the firm, “ We 
Three.” 

Ed stood like a sentinel by Nobby’s side. “ Look out 
there!” shouted Ed to a boy who wasinterfering. ‘“ Be- 








have, I tell ye! Taste that!” and he significantly 
stretched one of his “t’other legs” toward the disturber. 

The crowd listened with a curious pleasure, and 
dropped several donations into Nobby’s hat. But who 
was it that appeared during the evening, and listened on 
the edge of the crowd? It was a girl, carelessly dressed, 
whose face, thrust forward into the glow of the street 
light, showed strange interest in the playing, but a sad, 
pitiful hopelessness toward things in general. 

“Give ’em Patty’s fav’rite,” whispered Livyur’s Ed. 

The sad, pitiful face came nearer now, and the brilliant 
eyes shone with a strange lustre. 

“That brought ’em,” whispered Livyur’s Ed, looking . 
down into the hat, returning from its last journey. “You’n 
me an’ the cordyun,—we three can do it.” 

Ho! what was that? A great and sudden noise a little 
way up the street; a dashing and crashing around a near 
corner; people shouting and scattering in every direc- 
tion; the crowd about Ed breaking up amid outcries; a 
quick pounding of hoofs; the smash of an upsetting car- 
riage; a frantic horse springing more excitedly forward! 

“Quick, Nobby! Where’s yer hand?” shouted Liv- - 
yur’s Ed. But Nobby was bewildered; he lingered ; the 
horse was within ten feet of him! Ed knew he could 
not seize Nobby with his hands while they grasped his 
crutches; and, if he dropped them, how could he walk? 
But letting his crutches fall, and falling himself, he 
seized Nobby, and with those muscular arms, made strong 
by the long turning of Simpkins’s wheel, thrust him out 
of danger, even touching the curbstone with the boy. 
But he himself? It was all done in a second,—the mad, 
trampling brute rushed over Livyur’s Ed, dragging along 
the wrecked carriage, and bruising with it that helpless, 
crippled body; and then this terrible destroying thing 
rushed and crashed away! The crowd closed again about 
the cripple and Nobby. 

“Help!” shouted one. “Pick’em up!” cried ities. 
“Back, back, everybody!” shrieked a shrill girl voice. 
“Poor little Nobby!” 

“I don’t believe he is hurt,” said a young man to the 
girl with the dark, sad eyes. “ Why, Nobby, this you?” 

It was Rob Merry, on his way toRamble Court. 

“Tf it isn’t Livyur’s Ed!” said the teacher. “ You 
take Nobby, and I’ll handle Ed. Somebody just help.” 

They carried Livyur’s Ed home. He only groaned, 
seemingly unable even to open his eyes; but when the 
doctor came, he looked up in response to his questions. 

“ Where’s Nobby?” he asked. 

“ He is here,” said Rob. 

“ Allright. I’ll stand by ye!” he murmured, and into 
a deep swoon he fell again. 

“ Will he get over it, doctor?” inquired Rob Merry. 

The doctor shook hishead. “Too badly bruised inter- 
nally, Mr. Merry.” 

One day Livyur’s Ed came up out of the deep swoon, 
Nobby was there, his slender form close by the bedside. 

“You here, Nobby ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“ And Patty?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Couldn’t you pley on the cordyun? ” 

In the old way, Nobby played on the beloved, though 
now weakened, member of the firm of three. He played 
Patty’s favorite. 

“Ye won’t go ’way, Patty?” 


“ No.” 
“ Nobby, I don’t think I’m to stay long.” 
“Oh, yes!” 


“You'll stand by me, Nobby?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Nobby. 

“But ye can’t go all th’ way. Read ’bout that shep- 
herd, Nobby.” 

“What shepherd?” 

Patty caught his meaning. She told Nobby where to 
find the shepherd-psalm, and poor little Nobby, in his 
broken way, began to read to the sufferer, whose face was 
white,—not with the whiteness of the morning, warm 
and full of hope, but with that of the last of the sunset 
sky, chilly and dying. 

“ Though—I walk—through the valley—of the shadow 
of—death, I will fear no—evil.” 

“That is it, Nobby.” 

“For thou art—with me. 

“ Read it again, Nobby.” 

“For thou art with me. Thy rod and—thy staff—they 
comfort me.” 

Jest let me get my hand in his. He’ll—stand—b;— 
me,—he’ll—” 

And across that cold light of the sunset sky, across the 
white face, swept a flush that turned it into the Hens of 
the morning; for Livyur’s Ed had the assurance ¢ 
Friend to stand by him. a 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Second Quarter, 1886.] 


1, April 4.~—The Word Made Flesh 
2. April 11.—The First Disciples. John 1 : 35-51 
3. April 18.—The First Miracl John 2: I-11 
4. April 25.—Jesus and NicOdemMUB,,.............000cereeseeeercesseeerereereed ODN B ¢ 1-18 
. May 2.—Jesus at the Well ae 
. May 9.—-Sowing and Reaping. .......0:..:ccccssseeressseeavees 
. May 16.—The Nobleman’s Son 
. May 23.—Jesus at Bethesda 
9. May 30.—Jesus Feeding Five Thousand.. 
10. June 6.—Jesus the Bread of Life 
11, 


John 1 ; 1-18 














John 7: 37-52 
John 8 : 31-88, 44-59 
13, June 27.—Review; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 
lected by the school, 





LESSON III, SUNDAY, APRIL 18, 1886. 
TitLe: THE FIRST MIRACLE. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(John 2: 1-11.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
1, And the tliird day there was| 1 And the third day there was 
m marriage in Ca/na of Gal’i-lée ; a marriage in Cana of Galilee . 
and the mother of Jesus was| and the mother of Jesus was 
there : 2 there : and Jesus also was bid- 
2. And both Jesus was called, den, and his disciples, to the 
and his disciples, tothe marriage. | 8 marriage. And when the wine 
8. And when they wanted wine, failed, the mother of Jesus 
the mother of Jesus saith unto saith unto him, They have no 
him, They have no wine. 4 wine. And Jesus saith unto 
4, Jesus saith unto her, Woman, her, Woman, what have I to 
what have I to do with thee? do with thee? mine hour is 
mine hour is not yet come. 5 not yet come. His mother 
56. His mother saith unto the saith unto the servants, What- 
servants, Whatsoever he saith soever he saith unto you, do it. 
unto you, do it. 6 Now there were six waterpots 
6. And there were set there six of stone set there after the 
waterpots of stone, after the man- Jews’ manner of purifying, 
ner of the purifying of the Jews, containing two or three firkins 
containing two or three firkins| 7 apiece. Jesus saith unto them, 
apiece. Fill the waterpots with water. 
7, Jesus saith unto them, Fill And they filled them up to the 
the waterpots with water. And| 8 brim. And he saith unto 
they filled them up to the brim. them, Draw out now, and bear 
8. And he saith unto them,| unto the !ruler of the feast. 
Draw out now, and bear unto the} 9 And they bare it. And when 
governor of the feast. And they the ruler of the feast tasted the 
bare it. water 2now become wine, and 
9. When the ruler of the feast knew not whence it was (but 
had tasted the water that was the servants which had drawn 
made wine, and knew not the water knew), the ruler of 
whence it was, (but the servants the feast calleth the bride- 
which drew the water knew,) the | 10 groom, and saith unto him, 
governor of the feast called the Every man setteth on first the 
bridegroom, good wine; and when men 
10. And saith unto him, Every have drunk freely, then that 
man at the beginning doth set which is worse: thou hast 
forth good wine ; and when men kept the good wine until now. 
have well drunk, then that which | 11 This beginning of his signs did 
is worse : but thou hast kept the Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and 
good wine until now. manifested his glory ; and his 
11. This beginning of miracles disciples believed on him. 
did Jesus in Cina of Gal’i-lée, 
and manifested forth his glory ; 


10r, steward 2Or, that it had be- 
and his disciples believed on him. | 








LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Giory of the Only Begotten. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father, full of grace and 
truth.—John 1 : 14. 

Lesson Topic: A Glorious Guest. 


1. Jesus at a Feast, vs. 1, 2. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Jesus in an Emergency, vs. 3-5. 
3. Jesus at His Work, vs. 6-11. 


Goxtpen Text: This beginning of miracles did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his glory ; and his disci- 
ples believed on him.—John 2 : 11. 


Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—John 2:1-11. A glorious Guest. 

T.—Luke 2 ; 41-52. At the feast of the passover. 
W.—John 7 : 10-389. At the feast of tabernacles. 
T.—John 10 : 22-42. At the feast of dedication. 
F.—Luke 5 : 27-39. Feasting with Levi. 
$.—John 12:1-11. Feasting in Bethany. 
$.—Matt. 22:1-14. Marriage of the king’s son. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. JESUS AT A FEAST, 





> 1. A Marriage Feast: 


There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee (1). 
Laban athered together all the men ... and made a feast (Gen. 
29: 


Samson made there a feast (J udg. 14 : 10). 
The voice of joy,.. . . the voice of the ithe (Jer. 83 : 11). 
All things are ready : come to the marriage feast Matt. 22 : 
They... went in w vith him to the marriage feast th 
Rejoice, ... the marriage of the Lamb has come ( 


li. The Mother of Jesus: 
\ The mother of Jeous was there (1). 
His mother Mary had been betrothed to Joan ON Ores. rx asa 


His mother and his brethren stood without ( 
Is not his mother ealled Mary? (Matt. 13 ; 55.) 


v.19: 








His mother kept all these ga: Rogings in her heart Cakes ; 51). 
Standing by the cross of Jesus mother (John 19 : nm 
The women, and Mary the mother of Jesus (Acts 1: 14 


mW. Jesus a Guest: 


ca te ry ae 


Levi made him agree feast in his house (Luk: *. 
One... desired that he would eat boy hy (ta e7 : 36). 
They made him a onprer there (John 12 : 
We will come unto h and make our Shale with 9 2 sor 14: 23). 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him (Rev. 3 
1, ‘‘ There was @ marri in Cana.”’ Life has its co as well 
as its sadness; and if the apostolic prevent teaches us to weep 
with those who weep, we must not et that it teaches us also 
to rejoice with those who rejoice. He is not the best Christian 
who fulfills one part of the precept without fulfilling the other. 
. ‘The mother of Jesus was there.”’. Andthe mother of Jesus was 
a fit guest there. It would be well if eh | guest at every wed- 
ding in this nineteenth century was as likely to prove as true 
and helpful a friend to the newly married pair now, as was 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, then 
. “And Jesus also.” Yes, and Jesus also! Whatever other guest 
may not receive an invitation to your house, you cannot safely 
leave Jesus out. Let him in, and he will bring pardon for your 
sins, counsel for your daily walking, and peace that will a ide 
forevermore. 


II. JESUS IN AN EMERGENCY. 
1, Emergency Encountered: 
The wine failed (3). 
My flesh and my heart faileth (Psa. 73 : 26). 
Their soul fainted in them (Psa. 107 : 5), 
No man careth for my soul (Psa. 142 : 4). 
Beginning to sink, he cried out (Matt. 14 : 80). 


Master, carest thou not that we "nO (Mark 4: 38). 
He began to be in want (Luke 15 : 


ll. Jesus Told: 


The mother of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine (3). 
Lord, my servant lieth . . . sick of the palay (Matt. 8 : 6). 
They went and told Jesus (Matt. 14 : 12). 
The woman , . . told him all the truth (Mark 5 : 38). 
Lord, behold, ‘he whom thou lovest is sick (John 11: 8). 
Now, Lord, look upon their threatenings (Acts 4: 29). 


lll. Obedience Counseled : 


Whatsoever he saith wnto you, do it (5). 


Hearken unto his voice ; provoke him not (Exod, 23 : 21). 
Hearken unto my voice, and I will be your God (Jer. 7 : 23). 
We must obey God rather than men (Acts 5 : 29). 

As ye = ways obeyed, ... now much ag nil. 2:12). 
We ought to give the more earnest heed (Heb. 2 1). 

yaad dience .. . of Jesus Christ (1 Pet. 1 : 2). 


1. ‘When the ‘wine failed.’’ All needful human Meg oem 
seemed to have been made for the feast ; and yet that prepara- 
tion did not forbid the possibility of failure. No human prepara- 
tion does. But why should the failure of human plans trouble 
us, if Jesus is near? 

“The mother of Jesus saith unto him.” It was only a little 
poh Ba about . ae of provision for the guests ; but she took it 

is a lesson for those who will go to Jesus with 
ro ‘Freat troubles, but who fail to c to him their little wor- 
ries, the daily little embarrassments which make up so much of 
the bare en of life. Cast all your care upon him ; for he careth 


for 

scauenver he saith unto you, do it.” . What! though the 
highly refined Mr. Believe-Nothing sneers at him, and the emi- 
nently successful Mr, Worldly-Wisdom declares that to do as he 
bids would lead men to bankrupte a eed Yes, even so. In spite of 
Mr. Believe-Nothing and Mr. Worl ly-Wisd om, the surest rule of 
action for time and f for eternity is just this: ‘‘ Whatsoever he 
unto you, do it.” 


Ik. 


saith 


JESUS AT HIS WORK. 
1, Commanding: 


Jesus saith, ... Fill the waterpots with ae Filey 
He taught them as one having authority (Mat 
Only say the word, and my servant sha 1 healed (N att. 8 : 8). 
Even the winds and the sea obey him (Matt 27). 
He commandeth even the unclean spirits, and. they obey (Mark 1: 27). 
Never man so spake (i ohn 7 
If ye love me, ye will keep my commandments (John 14 : 15). 


il. Working Miracles: 


The water now become wine (9). 


Many believed, . nee his signs which he did (John 2 : 23). 
No man can do these 7 - . except God be with him (John 3 : 2). 
Will he do more signs t . this man hath done? (John 7 : 31.) 
How can... a sinner do such ‘signs? Vs _ 9: 16.) 

This man doeth many signs (John 11 

He had done so many signs before 3 Bh Yyohn 12: "37). 


Ul. Manifesting His Glory: 


This... did Jesus, ... and manifested his glory (11). 
He taught Fen dj re ag gy iD all (Luke 4 : 15). 
We beheld his glory Gohn 
Said I not, ... thous ro hh as See glory. of God? (John 11 : 40.) 
Now is the 8on of man glorified (John 13 : 31). 
I glorified thee on the earth (John 17 : 4). 
He received from God... honour and glory (2 Pet. 1:17). 


1. “There were six waterpots of stone. set there.’? Six common 
waterpots—how poor material for a/miracle! Yet the Lord 
spoke, and these common waterpots went into history in con- 
nection with a miracle the like of which the world had never 
seen. So the Lord can fill these earthen vessels of our common 
lives with his rich grace, until men ae marvel to see so much 
treasure committed to so r a vesse 

. “They filled them up to the brim.’”’ That was the hearty spirit 
of true obedience. He we joves the Lord will try to give 
measure in obedience, filling it up to the very brim. ‘‘ Work 
heartily,’’ says the apostle ; ees es serve the Lord Christ.’’ 

. “The ruler... knew not. . . but the servants... knew.” And 
thus the servants had the advantage over the ruler of the feast. 
He saw no miracle; he did not know that one had taken place ; 
but the servants who drew the water and filled the wate _ at 
the Lord’s command, saw and knew That is the p 
of those wha co-work with the Lon’ to this day. 
stand afar off, see nothing of what Jesus is doing in the wield, 
but the servants, who draw the water, know. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 
1. Miracles of Healing; 


Peter’s wife’s mother (Matt. 8 : 14, 15). 

Issue of blood stopped (Matt. 9 : 20- -22). 

Withered hand restored (Matt. 12: 10- -13). 
Impotent man cured (John 5: 5-9). 

Paralytic healed (Mark 2 : 3-12). 

Lepers cleansed (Matt. 8 : 2,3; Luke 17 : 11-14). 
Nobleman’s son (John 4 : 46-54). 

Centurion’s servant (Matt. 8 : 5-13). 

Blind made to see (Matt. 9 : 97-30 ; Mark 8 : 22-25). 
Deaf and dumb cured (Mark 7 7 : 82 -37). 

Ear of Malchus (Luke 22 : 50, 51). 


2. Miracles upon Demons: 


Two ssed with demons (Matt. 8 : 28-34). 

The dumb man (Matt. 9 : 32, 33). 

The Syro-Pheenician’s daughter (Matt. 15 : 21-28), 
The lunatic son (Matt. 17 : 14-21). 


3. Miscellaneous Miracles: 


Water turned to wine (J eee 2: 6-10). 
Draughts of fishes (Luke 5 ; 4-6 ; John 21 : 6). 


Walking on Matt sea (Mati. 14 
Foodie too ane mu Keita RGtnses es (M ati: 


4. Miracles with the Dead: 


The ruler’s daughter Ne gd e 18, 19, 23-25). 
The widow's son (Luke 7 : 11-15). 

Lazarus (John 11 : betes 

His own resurrection (John 10: 17, 18; Luke 24 : 6). 

Man’s resurrection (John 11 125, 26). 


*r 25-29). 
; 23-26; 14 : $2). 
15 : 82-38). 





LESSON. SURROUNDINGS. 


In the text of John this lesson follows upon the last in 
immediate sequence. The historical connection is also imme- 
diate, there being no intervening details to be supplied from 
the other Gospels. 

It is to be remembered that Jesus had left the vicinity of 
the Jordan, and was now in Galilee. Two sifes claim the 
honor of being the Cana of the lesson story. The site favored 
by present ecclesiastical tradition is Kefr Kenna, a small vil- 
lage less than two hours’ distance from Nazareth, in a north- 
easterly direction. The site preferred by Dr. Robinson is the 
village of Qana el-Jeleel, about three hours’ distance from 
Nazareth, in the same general direction as Kefr Kenna, The 
name Qana el-Jeleel is simply the Arabic for “Cana of Gali- 
lee ;” so that in favor of this latter site there is complete 
identity of name, as well as the earlier traditions collected by 
Robinson in his Researches (First edition, III, 204-208). 
Both Kefr Kenna and Qaina el-Jeleel are of easy access from 
Nazareth, so that either site would answer the local conditions. 

It may help the teacher to realize the material surroundings 
of the lesson, to turn back to Mrs. Kalopathakes’s description, 
in The Sunday School Times for March 28, 1885, of the 
recently discovered stone couch on which our Lord is reputed 
to have sat at the wedding in Cana of Galilee. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


Verses 1, 2. Jesus at a marriage—And the third day: 
Namely, from the day on which he left the banks of the Jor- 
dan, after calling Philip (John 1: 43). He probably set forth 
in the morning, shortly after Nathanael came to him, and by 
the afternvon of the third day they could easily have traveled 
on foot to Cana from even the traditional place of our Lord’s 
baptism (say sixty miles), and “Bethany beyond Jordan” 

1 : 28) was probably somewhat higher up the river and 
nearer to Galilee,—Cana of Galilee, mentioned also in John 
4:46; 21: 2, appears to have been at one or other. of .two 


| places, respectively four and nine miles northward from Naza- 


reth.— The mother of Jesus has not before been mentioned in 
this Gospel, even as Jesus himself appears suddenly a few 
days earlier. The failure to mention Joseph from beginning 
to end of our Lord’s ministry is supposed to show that he was 
dead. How the mother came to be at this marriage, we are 
not informed. She was a friend, perhaps a relative, of the 
bridegroom; for she felt at home in his house, personally 
directing the servants (v.5). A Jewish wedding-feast was 
not at the bride’s home, as with us, but at the house of the 
bridegroom (comp. vs. 9,10). The fact that Jesus also was 
bidden, and even his disciples, is additional proof that the bride- 
groom was a special friend. The thought of Jesus at a wed- 
ding always strikes one afresh as sweet and engaging. John 
the Baptist would hardly have accepted an invitation toa 
marriage festival. His manner of life, like Elijah’s, was an 
object lesson of severe rebuke to a luxurious age. He “came 
neither eating nor drinking,” that is, not what others ate and 
drank, not sharing in the ordinary life of the people. But 
“the Son of man came eating and drinking ;” and though, 
with the usual disposition to slander religious teachers, they 
said he was too fond of eating and drinking (Matt. 11 :.19), 
still he lived on among the people, ready to dine with a chief 
Pharisee, or spend the night with a chief publican, and 
equally at home with the poor. Little children would come 
from their mother’s arms to his; and his presence at a wed- 
ding feast was not unpleasant to himself, nor out of bemony 
with its joy. 

Verses 3-5. His mother suggests that he should furnish 
wine.— When the wine failed: The marriage festival usually 
lasted several days. This family was apparently in humble 
life. The presence of our Lord’s five disciples could not have 
been anticipated tili his arrival, for he had but just attached 
them to himself, and it may have contributed to the failure of 
the wine. This failure would be a mortifying thing to the 
bridegroom and all his friends. The mild and pure wines of 
Palestine, mixed largely with water, were about as stimulat- 
ing as our tea and coffee.! This would be missed by the guests, 
as if, among us, a festive party should have to take their break- 
fast without coffee, and the host who could not supply.it would 
feel uncomfortable. The bridegroom must have been poor, 
or he could have sent out and purchased wine in a few min- 
utes.— They have no wine: She wanted her.son to do something 
towards supplying this mortifying deficiency, but it is not 
clear whether she expected him to do it by natural or super- 
natural means. The latter would seem most in accordance 
with verses 5 and 6; and as this was the “beginning of his 





1 Noah found another quality in wines of the East (Gen. 9: 20, 21), 
—THE EDITOR. - 
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signs” (v.11), we may suppose that from the intimations given 
her in connection with his birth and childhood, perhaps from 


conversations with him since his baptism and entrance upon } 


his ministry, and from his appearing with a group of disciples, 
she cherished the expectation that he would now work mira- 
cles. Woman was not at all a discourteous or severe form of 
address; he used it when speaking most tenderly to her in his 
dying hours, and providing for her future (John 19 : 26).— 
What have I to do with thee? Literally, “ What [is there in com- 
mon] to me and thee?” what have we to do with each other? 
It is not a harsh, but a very distinct, indication that now she 
must not undertake to control his actions.’ He had been a 
dutiful.son, “subject” to her recognized authority (Luke 2: 
51), even to about the age of thirty. But now he is entering 
upon a great and unparalleled public work. The Holy Spirit 
is powerfully impelling him (Mark 1: 12), and grave duties 
are before him. Miracles he is to work, but she cannot de- 
cide when nor how, and she must no longer attempt to control 
him.—Mine hour is not yet come: The hour for fully and openly 
entering upon his public ministry, when people will be al- 
lowed and encouraged to ask that he will work miracles in 
their behalf.. But having explained this general situation, he 
does presently grant her implied request; just as he after- 
wards yielded to the Syro-Pheenician mother’s petition, though 
he had denied that she had any claim (Matt. 15 : 22).— What- 
soever he saith unto you, doit: The mother appears to see, from 
his tone and countenance, that his caution to her about their 
relation henceforth, and his statement that the time is not yet 
arrived for his supernatural action, does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that he may do something in the line of her sugges- 
tion; and she clings to the hope that somehow he will supply 
the want she painfully feels. 

Verses 6-8. He turns a large quantity of water into wine.— 
Siz waterpots of stone: Not of baked clay, but cut out of stone, 
solid and large. Such large old stone jars are now seen amid 
the ruins of one of the places supposed to be Cana.—Two or 
three firkins would be from about eighteen to twenty-seven 
gallons, and, taking the average, the six waterpots held about 
one hundred and thirty gallons After the Jews’ manner of 
purifying: The law required frequent purifications, and the 
traditions added greatly to the number and strictness of these 
observances (Mark 7 ; 1-4).— Up to the brim shows, along with 
the size of the waterpots, that a great quantity of wine was 
produced; the miracle was on a large scale, just as. the subse- 
quent multiplication of food sufficed for thousands.—Draw out 
now: Some have striven to determine at what point the water 
became wine—Wwhether before or after it was drawn out of the 
waterpots. We cannot possibly tell, nor would it be in any 
wise hélpful to know. Sunday-school teachers have frequent 
need to restrain certain pupils, and perhaps sometimes them- 
selves, from running into the discussion of questions which 
cannot be decided, and often are of no real importance. 

Verses 9,10. The ruler of the feast pronounces it good 
wine.—This person was either a sort of head-steward, who set 
the table, and tasted the viands and wine to see if they were 
good, or a friend who presided at the banquet. At any rate, 
he was a man accustomed to such entertainments, anf could 
judge as to the excellence of the wine.—Every man setteth on 
first, etc.: He refers, in a sort of jocular tone, to a custom at 
feasts — When men have drunk freely: Literally, “ are intoxi- 
cated.” It was common for hosts to economize, by serving in- 
ferior wine when the guests were so far intoxicated that their 
senses would be blunted, or their desire for drink eager and 
undiscriminating. Observe carefully that the ruler of the 
feast is only speaking of something customary on such occa- 
sions, and using popular language. He does not mean that at 
every feast that occurs men become drunk; nor is it at all a 
reasonable inference that any of the guests af this feast had 
become intoxicated. The whole object of mentioning the 
custom is to bring out strikingly the excellence of this wine. 
He says.it is not inferior to what had been served earlier in 
the feast, as was often the case, but is greatly better. Thus 
we have the testimony of an expert, who did not know how 
the wine had been produced, to the reality and the complete- 
ness of the miraculous transformation of water into wine. 

Verse 11.—This beginning of his signs: Or, more exactly, 
“This [as] a beginning of hissigns.” He will soon work many 

. other signs (John 2: 23). The term “signs,” very often used 
in this Gospel, was one much employed by the Jews to denote 
supernatural evidences of divine authority or revelation 
(comp. 2-18, “ What sign showest thou unto us, seeing thou 
doest these things?” 1 Corinthians 1 : 22, “Jews ask for signs, 
and Greeks seek after wisdom”). To translate this by the 
common word “miracles,” obscures its peculiar significance 
in relation to Jewish thought and feeling.—Manifested his 
glory: The evangelist said in his Introduction (John 1: 14), 
“We beheld his glory,” and here is one instance. This “sign” 
showed the glory of his supernatural power. It also showed 
the glorious beneficence of his mission. Men would natu- 
rally shrink from supernatural power, because conscious of sin 
and fearful of divine punishment, as in the case of Peter 
(Luke 5:8). But this first miracle might have persuaded 
him that Jesus would use.miraculous power in kindness. We 
know that all his recorded miracles were beneficent, except 
the destruction of the swine and the withered fig-tree—And 
his disciples believed on him: The faith which began at the 
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Jordan a few days beforé (last lesson) was now quickened, 
strengthened, fixed. 





THE WATER, THE WINE, AND THE 
WEDDING. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


The announcement that this was the “beginning of mira- 
cles” sets at rest the question whether there is any truth in 
the accounts, given by the authors of the apocryphal gospels, 
of certain wonders performed by Jesus while he was yet an 
infant. He had lived for thirty years in tranquil anticipation 
of the’ ministry he was to dischagge; now he suddenly ad- 
vanced into conspicuousness, and heralded his mission with this 
manifestation of his power. There is much that is admirable 
in such a reserve of conscious force; it marked him at once 
as more than the Son of man, it became one of his chief 
credentials as the Son of God. 

The particulars of the narrative may find their exposition 
elsewhere; our office, as usual, is to point out a few homiletic 
lessons. 

I. We see the pathetic value there is in even the simplest 
forms of human life (v.1). Here was a little village, per- 
haps never having had at the most more than fifty houses, 
and now entirely extinct, without one habitable dwelling in 
it; a village mentioned four times in the Bible, and then 
only by one writer, and yet with a sweet bright fame 
throughout the whole of Christendom, so that pilgrims go to 
look up its ruins, A common wedding began its history, and 
an idea made it immortal. The town (Qana el-Jeleel) is lo- 
cated about nine milesnorth of Nazareth. A mere sentiment 
holds its site in geography as a fixed spot on the map. For 
there went Jesus on a time, and “there was a marriage.” 
The cities of ancient name slowly fade into forgetfulness; and 
Nineveh can keep alive no better than Babylon; but when- 
ever there is a bride for a blessing, or a wedding for a song, 
Cana is remembered and mentioned as the seal of honorable- 
ness in marriage and of purity in affection. 

II. So our next lesson is plain: We have here a most signifi- 
cant sanction of the marriage relation, given by our divine 
Lord in person (v. 2). Jesus was called, and his disciples ;” 
his mother was already “there.” One instance in real life is 
worth more than many precepts. The fixed doctrine of the 
Christian dispensation is proclaimed widely. Remember that 
John the Baptist had filled all the air with the threatenings 
and denunciations of the law; that he had already set the 
entire nation to talking about the Messiah’s advent and errand; 
that he was himself by history a recluse, and by practice an 
ascetic. Remember likewise that Jesus did not plan to marry, 
nor ever to be the founder of a home, or a father of children ; 
that he foresaw that his life would come to be influential and 
exemplary; that he knew how apt men would be to mis- 
construe, and how prone to pervert anything he should 
begin to do. 

Hence this action of his on assuming his ministry takes an 
amazing force. He chose such a time and sueh a place for his 
beginning of miracles. This supreme achievement would 
immediately be noised abroad through the village and over 
the land. Sovereign as he was, he could certainly have 
selected another occasion; and he could have begun with 
casting out a devil, or opening the eyes of a blind man. But 
no; this gentle, pleasant, quiet way was preferred. And 
there is only one fair explanation of his action; he intended 
to inaugurate the New Testament scheme of faith and prac- 
tice in direct sympathy with human hearts, and establish it 
in the centre of the family institution. Thus he appears to 
have struck the death-blow of the whole doctrine of celibacy 
in the Christian ministiy,—one of the “doctrines of devils; . . . 
forbidding to marry,”—even before it was conceived by some 
whose conscience was “seared witha hot iron,” and whose 
lips were “speaking lies in hypocrisy.” 

IIIf. We learn, in the third place, that Jesus our Lord 
is a Saviour who has no respect of persons. If anything in 
his behavior looks that way, it is on the right side; for he 
certainly did seem to prefer to consort with the humble and 
the poor, rather than with the wealthy, We do not know 
who these people were; the Muhammadans, taking the tra- 
dition from the Christians, assert that this was the wedding of 
the evangelist John himself; and they add that, seeing the 
miracle, and recognizing the Messiah, he forthwith left his 
bride. and followed Jesus. Others declare that Nathanael, 
whose name is mentioned just at the end of the previous 
chapter, was the groom. None of these conjectures can be 
accepted. Surely it was not a marriage in high life, nor in 
a ruler’s family, where Jesus expected to get political friends, 
or gain a host or patrons for the religion which he came to 
establish. 

Jesus is present at every true marriage. He loves those 
who are united, before they learn to love each other. If they 
are both his, he wrote their names in his book before they 
were written together upon any earthly register. Years 
will pass away, and the witnesses who are looking on the 
scene will, one after another, vanish into the silence of the 
tomb; the young will grow old, and the old become weary 
and the fresh become gray,—but one Eye that sees the unior 
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of true lovers of God will never wax dim; one Friend there 
is who will never forget those whose wishes and prayers bid 
him come to their wedding. 

IV. The story proceeds: We learn that Jesus never set his 
mother up to be a Madonna (vs. 3, 4). There are two things 
crowded in one here; we must discriminate. Our Lord 
deeply respected and affectionately loved this gentle woman 
who now came so confidentially to him with the suggestion of 
trouble in the house; but he did not allow himself to be dic- 
tated to by her in any particular. Some time after the guests 
had assembled, it came to her knowledge that a part of the 
entertainment usually provided on such occasions was likely 
to fail, Mary seems to have been earliest to notice it. She 
was anxious to avert the embarrassment which the discovery 
of the scarcity would surely bring. 

Jesus heard her patiently, then rebuked her gently, then 
relieved her instantly. But now trace the process: he said, 
“Woman.” In the name he used, there is not meant to be 
any reproach; he called the Virgin Mary by the samg name 
in the tenderest of all addresses he is ever recorded to have 
made to her,—on the cross he said, “ Woman, behold thy 
son.” But in the question which follows, there was intended 
something to check her thought, as if the Lord meant to 
have her understand that there was a limit at which her 
interference would become officious and premature; “ Woman, 
what have I to do with thee?” This language means, when 
literally rendered, “What is there now which is common to 
you and me?” He certainly intends to suggest to her that 
he is no longer subject to her as he used to be in his obedient 
childhood. And it is evident also that he meant to intimate 
that there was one sphere of official life and action into which 
she never could hope to enter; not yet had his “hour” ar- 
rived, her interference was nothing but precipitancy. A 
woman to be a Madonna is not what the world needs or 
Christ brought. 

V. Now we have her reply,—and in this there is a noble 
motto for every sincere Christian (v. 5). Mary does not seem 
to have been either humbled or discouraged. She saw that 
her request was granted. The relief she wished was at hand, 
although she did not know the form in which it would come. 
It was only a question of time and method. So she quietly 
remarked to the servants in the house, “ Whatsoever he saith 
unto you, doit.” And they stood by, watching for the coming 
command from him. 

That is the way in which.all true servants of the Lord 
Jesus are to stand under circumstances of need; be on the 
alert, with an obedient heart to do whatsoever the Lord com- 
mands, One cannot go wrong who has perfect confidence in 
his Master, and writes this motto over his life. 

VI. The miracle comes next in the order of these events, 
and we learn that the Son of God was in possession of the 
entire sovereignty of nature. “ All power in heaven and in 
earth” had been given’ unto him. By and by, seeing that 
the wine was actually exhausted, Jesus proceeded to the work 
of furnishing the needed supply. Six waterpots stood by,— 
not wine-jars, but vessels set there filled with water for the 
profuse washings then customary among Jewish people. This 
simple fact puts to flight the cavil which some have urged, 
that, on this occasion, our Lord only poured in water on some 
little remaining wine, and so made a sort of weak mixture of 
the two. A portion of this liquid has been already used ; for 
at his command the jars were filled up again “to the brim.” 

Here our investigations end, for we have no conception 
of miracles such as our Saviour was accustomed to work. 
The three particulars characteristic of this one are its 
mystery, its magnitude, its morality. No words were 
spoken by Jesus; no manipulations were employed; the 
swift transformation seems to have been immediate and com- 
plete; and in our comments there is nothing better to be said 
than the old line of Crashaw: “The conscious water saw its 
God, and blushed.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There was a marriage in Cun of Galilee; and the mother of 
Jesus was there (v. 1). It makes the days of our Lord more 
like our days, and it brings his earthly life nearer to ours, to 
look at this picture of the marriage gathering. The hearts 
of those who were interested in that occasion were much like 
the hearts of those interested in a similar occasion now. 
There was the same thrill of hope, the same tinge of sadness, 
in the outlook and in the retrospect, at that new start in a 
new life, and that breaking away from all the tender ties; 
which had been so strong before. A marriage occasion is a} 
double horizon of life, where the past and the future meet! 
and separate. It is a centre of interest, not alone to the 
young couple whose two lives are thenceforward to interflow, 
but to those also to whom they have hitherto been dearest, 
and who realize in a measure what interests pivot on this 
event. A marriage is always sure of commanding a loving 
attention ; yet it cannot be deemed more important than it 
really is. 

And Jesus also was bidden (v.2). There was probably much 
the same questioning over the wedding invitations in that day 
as i ours: There was perhaps the same hesitation between 
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questions of inclination and of duty, and the same fear lest by 
some mistake one or more who ought to be invited should be 
overlooked and omitted. “Jesus also was bidden.” What a 
mistake it would have been had he been left out! The world’s 
interest centres in that wedding occasion, even now after 
eighteen centuries have passed, simply because Jesus was 
bidden as a guest. Yet his presence was no more important 
at that wedding than at any other. What a mistake it would 
be not to invite Jesus on such an occasion now ! 

When the wine failed, the mother of Jesus saith wnto him, 
They have no wine (v. 3). Because she knew so well the spirit 
of him to whom she spoke, she simply told of the existing 
want in the home where he was a loving guest. It was not 
necessary that she should plead for help. It was enough to 
let the need be known. She was sure that when Jesus under- 
stood the necessities of the case he would meet them as best 
he might. There is such a thing as showing distrust by over 
anxiety in prayer; as exhibiting a lack of faith by intensity 
of pleadings for spiritual or temporal help. It is right to go 
to Jesus in perfect confidence, telling of our needs and leav- 
ing their supply to him. It is not right to agonize over our 
needs in prayer, as if we were in danger of lacking the help 
our case requires. 

Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what have I to do with thee? 
(v. 4.) Our Saviour often tests us, as it were, by his manner 
of receiving our statements of our trouble. He does not keep 
us from every appearance of danger, nor does he always show 
an instant readiness to supply our every need. He some- 
times’ permits it to look as if he were going to desert us, or 
leave us to ourselves. That was the way he did with the 
Syro-Pheenician mother. Then it is that we have an oppor- 
tunity to prove our loving trust in our Saviour; and nothing 
is surer to gladden the heart of Jesus than our faith in him 
—against appearances. What truer test, indeed, is there of 
any affection, than just such a trust as this? 

His mother saith unto the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto 
you, do it (v. 5). She did not say to her son, Whatsoever they 
ask of you do it; but she did say to the servants, Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do it. It requires an abiding faith to justify 
us in saying that whatsoever is asked for, or is directed by, 
another should be done. It is always safe to say that with 
_ reference to the words of Jesus. His every invitation and 
his every commandment cin be followed implicitly. Indeed, 
there is no better way of giving counsel to a child in one’s 
home, to a scholar in one’s elass, to a student who is choosing 
his life profession, to a man or a woman who is perplexed in 
the seemingly conflicting duties of every-day life, than in 
these words of the mother of Jesus to the servants at the 
wedding feast in Cana, Look to Jesus, and, whatsoever he 
saith to you, do it. 

Jesus saith... Fill the waterpots with water. And they filled 
them. ... And he saith . . . Draw out now, and bear unto the ruler 
of the feast. And they bare it (vs. 7,8). Jesus gave no expla- 
nation of the reason for these commands. He is not in the 
habit of explaining his action in advance. The servants pos- 
sibly thought it a strange proceeding to call for more water 
when it was wine that was wanted, and to be told to draw off 
water as if it were wine. But whatever they thought, they 
did just as they were told to do; and so far they were an 
example of the believers. If only we will do as well as those 
servants did, we shall do all that Jesus expects us to do, all 
that we need to do to be co-workers with him in miracles 
of grace. 

This beginning of signs did Jesus, . . . and manifested his 
glory (v.11). If we will take this teaching as it stands here, 
we shall find help from it in all our needs. If we pervert its 
teachings, we shall utterly fail of the good it proffers to us. 
Jesus showed himself able and ready to supply the commonest 
bodily wants of his loved ones, even while he was here for 
the purpose of being a Saviour of souls. In this exhibit of 
his spirit and of his power, Jesus manifested his glory, and we 
have a call to worship and to trust him accordingly. Jesus 
is not here presented as one who will supply a dozen firkins 
of wine—fermented or unfermented—at every wedding where 
his presence is solicited. Nor is he presented as one who 
approves a fresh supply of watered wine “when men have 
well drunk.” But he is presented as having a loving sympa- 
thy with those who seek his presence, and as being prompt to 
minister to their necessities in the least things as in the 
greater. “His disciples believed on him” then and there. 
His disciples ought to believe on him with the same confi- 
dence here and now. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


[Nore.—To force total abstinence out of this lesson, or to 
force it into the lesson, is impossible. To argue that Christ 
did not create real wine, but something that looked like wine, 
and tasted like wine, while yet it was not wine, is unwise. To 
teach that wine-drinking is in itself a sin, goes contrary to the 
Scriptures. To argue that no man can be a true believer and 
use wine, is utterly false. Should the teacher feel called upon 
(as many doubtless will) to treat the subject of total absti- 
nence, he will have to place it on a different foundation. I be- 





lieve in, and practice, total abstinence, placing it on the two- 
fold foundation (1) of personal safety and (2) of example.]} 

The last verse of the lesson contains the truth upon which 
stress should be laid: “This beginning of miracles did Jesus 
in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his glory; and his 
disciples believed on him.” The question now arises, How 
did Jesus, by this miracle, manifest forth his glory? To this 
we reply: 

1. He manifested his glory by the exercise of creative 
power. No miracle had been wrought by the hand of man, 
that we know of, for over four centuries. John worked no 
miracle. If Jesus were greater that John the Baptist, it 
was but natural to expect greater works from his hand. A 
Messiah without a miracle would have been an anomaly. The 
Messiah was to bea prophet like unto Moses. But Moses was 
a great miracle-worker, and a prophet devoid of this power 
would be very unlike his great predecessor. Any other mira- 
cle would have shown forth the power of Christ as fully as 
this one did. The glory lay not in making wine out of water, 
but in the proof that »with him was the miracle-working 
power. As the very first of the Master’s miracles, and, of 
course, the first miracle the disciples ever saw, it made a 
deeper impression than it otherwise would have done, and 
this is the reason why so much stress is laid upon it. It con- 
firmed the faith of his disciples. They had believed on him 
before this, or they never would have followed him at all; 
but now their faith received a mighty impulse, and struck 
deep root into their moral natures. 

2. There was another way, however, in which this particu- 
lar wedding miracle manifested forth the glory of Christ. We 
must never forget that John the Baptist was a strict ascetic. 
His garments were of rough camel’s hair, his food the plainest 
of the plain, even locusts and wild honey. The type of piety 


he displayed was like that of Elijah, stern, uncompromising, . 


and withal unsocial. It breathed of the Old Testament, and 
not of the New. It was well enough in its way, but there was 
amore excellent way than that. To withdraw from human 
society for the sake of religion may be good, but to mingle 
with society for the sake of religion is better. Had the type 
of religion exemplified by John the Baptist prevailed, and 
become the final form of Christianity, a great evil would have 
resulted. Not by an unspotted seclusion from the world, but 
by an unspotted mingling with the world, is the largest use- 
fulness to be gained. What unbounded mischief the “seclu- 
sion” idea has wrought may be seen from the monasteries, the 
convents, the nunneries, the multifarious asceticisms of the 
centuries. From the time of Simon Stylites down, almost 
unmixed evil has resulted from a mistaken espousal of the 
John the Baptist type of religion. This type the Saviour 
discountenanced through his whole ministry, and the key- 
note of his action was struck at the same time that he wrought 
his very first miracle. Herein lies a great principle. Hermits 
condemn everybody and everything in society. If they are 
right in the principle that the highest attainment of piety is 
possible only in seclusion, then human society is a wicked 
thing, since it renders such development of piety impossible. 
Christ condemned, not human society, but only the wrong 
that has found its way into it. Asceticism says, “Out of the 
world.” Christ said by his presence at the feast, “In the 
world, but not of the world.” Asceticism condemns social 
life, including even matrimony. Christ ennobles social life, 
and purifies the marriage relation. 

That such a lesson was sorely needed is evident from the 
abuse which soon crept into the Church. Before many years 
there were those who were “forbidding to marry” (1 Tim. 
4:3), and even to-day there are not lacking those who seem to 
see in celibacy a kind of virtue. All this isnot Christian, but 
rather anti-Christian. The principle thus endorsed by the 
Master applies, however, to all human relationships. From 
it we learn that we are to use‘all things that are not wrong in 
themselves, unless the law of Christian charity enjoins us to 
lay them aside for the sake of the brethren. This applies to 
all innocent amusements as well, and sanctions them if they 
are not wrong in themselves. It does not in any way sanction 
any abuse of a right thing; for even a right thing may be 
wrongly used. I can even fancy a man reading the Bible to 
the neglect of other manifest duties, and thus turning a bless- 
ing into a sin. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Have the golden text recited, and from that get and give 
thestory. Where was this beginning of miraclesdone? Which 


‘| of those first disciples lived in Cana? In what town had 


Jesus grown up? Cana was eighty or ninety miles from the 
place where Jesus called Philip. What did Jesus say to 
him? On the third day after that, Jesus did what we read 
of in our golden text. There was a marriage in Cana of 
Galilee on Wednesday,—for that was the usual day for wed- 
dings. Mary the mother of Jesus was there; and because she 
seemed to know all about the home, and gave an order to the 
servants, some people think she was related to the family. 
Jesus and his disciples were invited to the marriage. Who 
were his first disciples? Whatever other ;uests they had, it 
must have been a happy wedding. We do-not know the 








name of the bride or groom, how they looked, or one word 
they said; but their wedding will never be forgotten because 
Jesus was there, and on their marriage day was his first 
miracle. Could any wedding gift be so precious as the pres- 
ence of Jesus? In that country the feasting and rejoicing at 
a marriage lasted for days, and merry games and songs filled 
up the time. Jesus does not want us to be sad and gloomy, 
and he blessed a scene of joy. See that your amusement is not 
sinful or wrong, and whatever you do, or wherever you go, 
you may feel sure it is right if you think Jesus would be wel- 
comed there. John the Baptist lived ‘in the wilderness 
—seeing him, some people might have thought that reli- 
gion meant to fast and pray all the time; but Jesus took 
his disciples with him, and the first time they were together 
in any sort of meeting was in a house, with a happy wedding- 
party. ' 

What was this Beginning of Miracles ?—The supply of wine 
failed. Mary knew it, and very likely she said softly to her 
son, “They have no wine.” Do you know what he answered ? 
He did not mean to speak sternly, as it might seem to us. 
He had always been an obedient son, subject to his mother; 
but the time was coming when he was to show that he was 
indeed the Son of God. Mary seemed to expect that he 
would soon do something to show that power, when she said 
to the servants, ‘“‘Whatsoever he saith unto you, doit.” Is 
not that a good command for us to remember? How did the 
Jews take their food? Did they use knives, forks, spoons, 
napkins, as we do at table? How did they wash their hands? 
Did they need to wash them often? Did they believe in 
many washings? There were six great waterpots of stone 
or earthenware standing by on a porch or court. “ Fill them 
with water,” said Jesus to the servants. They brought water, 
and kept pouring in until all the six jars were filled to the 
brim. They were very large jars, for the story tells us how 
much each jar held; and we know, when they were filled, 
they all together held over a hundred gallons. Then Jesus 
said to the servants, “ Draw out now, and bear unto the ruler 
of the feast.” Do you suppose the servants wondered at the 
orders of this stranger, whom a woman had bidden them 
obey? They did obey him, and perhaps some others looked 
on and wondered when they saw so much water brought, and 
then poured into smaller vessels and carried to the one 
who attended to the tables at supper. He was called the gov- 
ernor or ruler of the feast,—the one who was first to taste the 
food or drink, and see that the visitors were well served. He 
tasted what the servants brought. They had poured out 
water ; he tasted, and found it wine. It was so sweet and 
rich that he called out to the bridegroom, “Thou hast kept 
the good wine until now.” 


Jesws Manifested Forth his Glory —How did he show his glory? 
What is a miracle? Something which only God can do. 
Miracles are signs, tokens of God’s power. Could any one but 
God have changed water into wine? This miracle was the 
first time in his earthly life that Jesus showed his glory as 
the Maker of all things,—the beginning of miracles done by 
him who was “in the beginning with God.” Who made all 
things? Of what did the people make wine then? Who 
made the soil to feed the vines on all the hills of Gal_‘ee and 
Judea? What did he make to shine day by day, to make the 
vines bud and blossom? What did he send in drops of drink 
for the green leaves and growing clusters? How did he ripen 
the great purple grapes, and fill each one with luscious juice ? 
Can you tell? Men may plant and train and water, but can 
any man make the grapes grow? Whodoesit? Wearesome- 
times too careless to see it, or so used to seeing spring leaves 
unfold, and April showers make the grass grow, and plants 
start from their winter sleep, that we forget God is working 
every hour. In this miracle Jesus did in a moment what he 
is doing more slowly all the time. 


He showed his glory as God the maker of all, his love by 
adding to the pleasure in a happy home with his presence, 
and by working for their happiness his first miracle. So he 
shows us his love every day if we will but see and thank him. 
He might have made but one kind of food to keep us alive; 
but have you ever thought of his love when you had a rosy 
apple, a velvet peach, or a refreshing orange, or thanked him 
for the beauty and sweetness you have to enjoy? What did 
he make in that first miracle? Now, tedcher, you may ex- 
pect, just here, if not before, your class to remember your 
teachings about the Rechabites, Daniel and his friends, and the 
wine-drinking at Belshazzar’sfeast. Don’t you know that many 
will think, and some will ask, “ Did Jesus make wine?” Be 
ready to explain. Childhood is the time to get right ideas 
of this abused miracle, the pet of wine-makers, wine-sellers, 
moderate, occasional wine-drinkers, and those who take a 
little wine for “ often infirmities,’—an infirmity apt to be- 
come chronic. Tell of the kinds of Bible wines, the pure, 
fresh juice of the grape, often boiled to keep it fresh, and 
prevent its becoming fermented or like alcohol ; the wine meant 
when the Bible says, “ Wine that maketh glad the heart 
of man.” When it was old, it fermented, became strong; then 
it was the wine meant in Proverbs 23: 29-32. Did Jesus 
ever sin? Did he teach Scripture and ever himself disobey. 
it?. Would he, the sinless One, have made the kind which 
could make people drunk, when he knew the Scripture said, 
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ses: te! Wha: had Qteatla, hie’ wight Aetel . and 
makest him drunken” ?! 

His Disciples Believed on Him.—They had called him the Son 
of God; when they saw this miracle, they believed he was 
God, they saw his glory. What will it be to see him and 
to be with him in a world of glory! The best wine was at 
the last ; he who glorified that lowly home has prepared for 
all his true disciples such greater glory that we cannot here 
know nor understand its brightness, That earthly wedding 
was a picture of the time which Jesus showed to John in a 
vision of heaven. Jesus calls himself the Bridegroom, and 
the church he loves, his wife. He told John to write, 
“Blessed are they which are bidden to the marriage cupper 
of the Lamb.” Do you want to be there? 





- BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


HOW TO MEET LITTLE WORRIES. 


1. A.HOME LACK 
LEADS TO 


2. AN APPEAL TO JESUS, 


AND ENDS IN 


3. A GREAT MIRACLE. 





GO, TELL THEM TO JESUS. 








THREE MEMORY PINS. 


INE FAILS. 
THE Wise IS SPOKEN. 


ATER IS CHANGED, 








R RULE FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
BELIEVER. 


WHATSOEVER ME SAITM UNTO YOU, 


DO IT. 


IF YE LOVE ME, KEEP MY COMMANDMENTS. 


_? 
HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“ When Jesus deigned in Cana’s hall.” 

“T need thee, precious Jesus.” 
Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 
“‘ Whosoever will, may come.” 
** More like Jesus would I be.” 
“ Ring the bells of heaven.” 
“That will be heaven for me.’ 

















QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


When, where, and on what occasion, did Jesus give the 
first sign of his superhuman power? (v.1.) What time is 
here meant by “the third-day?” Where is the probable 
site of Cana? Which one of Jesus’ company resided there? 
(John 21 : 2.) 

Was the mother of Jesus at this marriage as an invited 
guest, or in some more authoritative relation? Who of the 
guests are known to us? (v.2.) Why. probably, was this 
occasion chosen for the first manifestation of his glory ? (Rev. 
19: 7-9.) Did, or did not, any of the company probably ex- 
pect such a manifestation? (v. 3.) What, probably, was the 
mother’s highest motive in informing Jesus of their need? 
Was it a.motive worthy of commendation, or of rebuke? 
Which did it receive? (v.4.) What was generally under- 
stood by the common phrase in which Jesus answered her? 
(Matt. 8:29; Mark 1: 24.) "Was his form of address re- 
spectful, or disrespectful ? What did he mean by “mine 
hour is not yet come”? What should zealous Christians 
ever remember concerning visible results? (Acts 1:7.) What 
grace would this thought tend to develop? What is our 
sole duty while we wait forthe developments of his kingdom? 





1 NoTE.—Here, as in many another case, a contributor to The Sunday 
School Times is permitted to give expression to an individual opin- 


ion which the Editor deems in conflict with the truth. The claim’ 


that there is any distinction made in the Bible between fermented 
and unfermented wines has no basis whatever in historic or in philo- 
logical fact. It is evident that, when Jesus was called a “‘wine- 
bibber” (Matt. 11: 19; Luke 7: 34; eomp. Prov. 23 : 20), those who 
made the charge had no idea of the two kinds of Bible wine which 
are now talked Of so glibly. This miracle of Jesus at Cana does show 
that the making or the tasting of wine is not in itself a sin. But it 
does not in itself justify any person in either making or tasting wine; 
any more than the seeming approval of the ordinary action of slave- 
holders, in the words of our Lord (Luke 17 : 7-10), would justify the 
continuance of slavery in ourday. The doing of that which is not 
in itself a sin, may have come to be sinful in the progress of the ages. 
On this score, the duty of total abstinence can be conscientiously 
pressed upon everybody. To put it on the other ground is to rest it on 
afalsehood. The right way is the only safe way.—TuE Epitor. 





(v.5.) How was the fulfillment of preceding time set forth 
before the performance of this first miracle? (vs. 6,7.) How 
long had Israel been waiting for this hour? With what sort 
of commands had they been engaged in the meantime? (Heb. 
9: 10-12.) Why did Jesus command these ceremonial vessels 
to be filled with water? When had the hour to dispense his 
grace arrived? (v. 8.) Whence was the water for the 
ceremonial drawn? Was the “water made wine” drawn 
from the jars for purifying, or from the source from which 
they were supplied? Where was the source of both the old 
and the new covenant? (Heb. 8 : 9-13.) By whom were they 
ministered ? (John 1:17.) What was the peculiarity which 
marked the wine that Jesus furnished? (vs. 9, 10.) Give 
instances where wine is used symbolically for good (Gen. 
27 : 37; Isa. 25: 6, etc.). Give instances where used for ills 
(Isa. 51: 17; Rev. 16:19, ete.). Do, or do not, miracles 
necessarily produce faith? Do they, or do they not, necessarily 
strengthen the faith of those who already believe ? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“THERE WAS 4 MARRIAGE In CAnA.”—An Oriental wed- 
ding is very different from an Occidental one ; and there is as 
much variety of usage in the accompaniments of this ceremony 
in the East as in the West. In all cases, however, the mar- 
riage ceremonies are among the most prominent ceremonies 
of private life, as much display being made as the circum- 
stances of the contracting parties will allow. 

Among the wealthy inhabitants of towns, however, the 
ceremonies of marriage are both protracted and complicated. 
Six or seven days after the conclusion of the betrothal con- 
tract, the well-to-do bridegroom begins to illuminate the street 
in which he lives with swinging lamps and flying flags in 
token of the coming festivities. During the evenings of these 
days, festivals are held at the bridegroom’s house. “The chief 
entertainment is given by the bridegroom the ~~-:.‘ag before 
the marriage. On the day of the marriage the bride goes in 
procession to the bridegroom’s house, preceded by music, 
dancers, and mountebanks, and walking beneath a canopy. 
The procession seeks a circuitous route, and takes several 
hours before it reaches the bridegroom’s house. Here the 
party is entertained with a repast, Atsunset, the bridegroom 
leaves the house, and goes in procession to a mosk, to say the 
proper ceremonial prayers. Then the procession returns 
slowly, preceded by music, and lanterns. When the proces- 
sion reaches the house, pipes, coffee, and sherbet (sweetened 
water, for the Muhammadans do not drink wine) are set 
before the company. The bridegroom then visits his bride, 
whose face he now sees for the first time. Uyon his announce- 
ment that he is satisfied with his bride, the women without 
raise the zaghareet, or shrill cries of joy, which announce the 
happy event to the whole neighborhood. The bridegroom 
then returns, for a little while, to his friends who are feasting 
below, to receive their felicitations on the completion of the 
marriage. 

“Tury Have no Wine.”—The Muhammadans use no 
wine; but its place is taken in modern marriage festivals by 
coffee, and sherbet or sweetened water. It may be worth 
while to note that the introduction of coffee among the Arabs 
led to a fierce contest between the Muslim scholars and the 
common people as to whether coffee was, or was not, a forbid- 
den drink. Many of the scholars held that coffee was an 
intoxicating liquor, and, as such, was forbidden by the law 
which interdicted wine. The people generally asserted that 
the exhilaration produced by coffee was very different from 
the intoxication produced by wine, and refused to give up the 
newly introduced beverage simply to satisfy a theological 
quibble. The people prevailed, and coffee is now used by the 
Muhammadans pretty much as wine seems to have been used 
by ancient Oriental nations. 

The Jews did not have anciently, nor generally do they 
have now, any scruple with regard to what is called the 
“moderate” use of wine. The Talmud condemns drunken- 
ness, but it also praises wine as a rejoicer of the heart. The 
wines of the ancients were not fortified by distilled spirits, as 
modern wines often are; but they were intoxicating for all 
that, and possessed strength enough to ruin men and degrade 
women, as modern wines also do. There is no evidence for 
an “unintoxicating wine” in antiquity; but all history testi- 
fies that in every nation, ancient as well as modern, wine was 
always the same perilous stuff. 

“THERE WERE Six WATERPOTS...SET THERE.”—To this 
day the Oriental is more scrupulous than the average Occi- 
dental with respect to personal cleanliness. Ablution is an 
important part of the Muhammadan ritual, as it was of the 
Levitical. It is recorded of a certain zealous rabbi that, be- 
ing in prison, and being allowed only enough water to drink 
or to perform the ritual hand-washing, but not enough for 
both, he decided to perform the ablution, and bear the tor- 
ments of thirst. That is perhaps more than the average 
Muhammadan would do; for when water cannot be procured 
the Qurin permits the use of sand or dust instead. It cer- 
tainly is more than would be expected of the average Chris- 
tian. Every Muhammadan place of worship, however, is 
provided either with a water-tank or a raised reservoir for 
the convenience of the worshipers; for none dare to join in 





worship without having performed the prescribed ablutions. 
The public baths also, which are among the most important 
establishments in an Oriental city, are frequented by all 
classes of the people, for cleanliness, sociability, and luxury. 

“Tue RvLER oF THE FEast.”—Comparison is often made 
here with the classical ruler of the feast, who was sometimes se- 
lected to preside by the cast of the dice. The comparison rests 
on a false basis. This was an Oriental wedding, not a Greek or 
Roman debauch. The ruler of the feast was probably the 
bridegroom’s “ friend,” who negotiated the terms of the mar- 
riage, and attended to business affairs generally; and who is 
represented elsewhere as hearing the bridegroom’s voice, and 
rejoicing in his joy. The “friend” of the bridegroom, who 
had carried through the affair from beginning to end, would 
naturally be the person to preside at the festival. 





THE STONE OF CANA. 


BY MRS. M. K. KALOPATHAKES, 
[RePRintep FRoM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimxEs, MARCH 28, 1885,] 


To the list of monuments regarded with interest and venera- 
tion as connected with the life and miracles of our Lord, 
there seems now to be added another, through a recent. dis- 
covery at Elatea by M. Paris, a student of the French Archseo- 
logical school here. 

M. Paris was making excavations with reference to the 
temple of Minerva, when he came upon the remains of a 
church of the Virgin, belonging evidently to the middle ages, 
and found a slab of gray marble veined with white, bearing 
this inscription, in Byzantine characters : 
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“This is HM stone from Cana of Galilee, where our Lord Jesus 
Christ made the water into wine.” 

The stone is 2.33 metres in length, 0.64 metres wide, and 
0.33 metres high. The upper surface, one side and one end, 
are carefully polished, while the under surface and remaining 
side and end are simply hewn, as if intended to be placed in 
a corner of a room. The inscription is on the larger polished 
lateral surface, not running from end to end, as might natu- 
rally be expected, but across the narrower way. Thesupposi- 
tion is that this is the stone-couch upon which our Lord 
reclined at the marriage supper at Cana. The inscription 
alone would not justify the conclusion ; but M. Ch. Diehl, in 
a long article devoted to this subject in the Bulletin de Oorre- 
spondence Hellénique, argues that the inscription was doubtless 
engraved upon it at the time or subsequent to its removal 
from Cana, and was considered sufficient to designate the stone 
as the well-known object of veneration among the early Chris- 
tians. The pilgrims of the middie ages mention several 
monuments from Cana. Antonin de Plaisance, towards the 
end of the sixth century, saw there two of the urns which 
contained the water that was changed to wine. In the eighth 
century, St. Willibald found a great church, where one of 
these jars was still preserved ; but later than this all mention 
of such things disappears, and the natural inference is that 
they had been removed from Cana. Antonin de Plaisance, 
besides the water-pots, mentions also another monument—the 
stone of. Cana, “We come to Kana,” he writes, “ubi Domi- 
nus fuit ad nuptias, et accubuimus in ipso accubiiu, whi ego, indig- 
nus, parentum meorum nomina scripsi.” [“ Where the Lord 
was present at the marriage-feast; and we reclined in the 
couch [the reclining-place] itself, where [also] I, unworthy, 
wrote the names of my parents.” ] 

Comparing the text of Antonin with the slab of Elatea, 
M. Diehl finds an inscription near the end, where the head 
and upper part of the body might recline, which he makes 
out to be [the Greek for] this: “Remember, Lord, my father 
and my mother. Antonios.” And he infers that it is highly 
probable that the Antonios of the inscription is no other than 
the Antonin de Plaisance. “Thanks,” says Diehl, “to an 
insignificant detail mentioned by a pilgrim of the sixth cen- 
tury, the famous stone of Cana has already an assured origin 
and history.” 

How it came to Elatea must be a matter of mere conjecture; 
but the probability is that it was not taken there direct from 
Palestine, but rather first to Constantinople, where it is 
known that some of the water-pots were preserved, and that 
subsequently, when Constantinople fell before Western invad- 
ers, the well-known zeal for sacred relics induced each prince 
or commander to seize what he could to enrich his own 
domains. It is thought by Diehl and others who have 
observed it, that the chapel in which this stone was found 
was built for it, as it is so fixed in the structure that it could 
not have been placed there after the erection of the church, 


Athens, Greece. 
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ACROSS THE JORDAN* 


Trade and science often go together; and not uncom- 
monly the missionary trader, like the missionary preacher, 
is also the pioneer in gathering materials for a scientific 
knowledge of little known regions of the earth. If the 
contributions to our knowledge of the less accessible dis- 
tricts of Asia, Africa, and America, which have been 
made in the past century by the missionary and the com- 
mercial explorer were blotted out, our knowledge of these 
regions would be slight indeed. Nor are we likely to 
forget that the discovery of America itself, with its ines- 
timable consequences for the Caucasian race, was in some 
sense a commercial enterprise, since Columbus was seek- 
ing to discover the western route to India, when he landed 
on one of the islands now known as the West Indies. 

In a not dissimilar way, the proposed railway from 
Hayfa to Damascus has been made the occasion of 
increasing our knowledge of the land beyond Jordan. 
The civil engineer to whom was entrusted the work of 
making a preliminary survey for that portion of the rail- 
way which was to traverse the land beyond Jordan, was 
Gottlieb Schumacher, a resident of Palestine, whose name 
is well known to all readers of the German Palestine 
Exploration Society’s Zeitschrift. Mr. Schumacher has 
approved himself, not only as a skilled engineer, but as 
a skilled explorer; and it was only to be expected, from 
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his ‘nahicvalliti that when he was set to make a railway 
survey of parts of Haurin and Jaulin, he should be 
tempted also to make as complete an archeological sur- 
vey as possible. 

This, in fact, is what Mr. Schumacher did; and the 
results of his exploration are now presented to the Eng- 
lish-speaking public through the English Palestine 
Exploration Fund, which has already done some little 
systematic work in the regions beyond Jordan. The 
comely volume, however, which contains Mr. Schu- 
macher’s report, ‘3 not all given up to him; it contains 
also Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s Trip to the North-east of 
Lake Tiberias in Jaulan, and Mr. Guy le Strange’s Ride 
Through Ajlin and the Belka, during the autumn of 
1884. The latter two contributions, however, make up 
only about a hundred pages of the nearly three hundred 
and fifty pages of the book. 

A great part of Mr. Schumacher’s report is occupied 
with matters which are of interest only to the profes- 
sional antiquarian and geographer. The general public 
cares little for the minute details which are required for 
the construction of a map; and the average reader is 
apt to grow impatient over broken inscriptions whose 
value can only be found by careful comparative study, 
and whose meaning, even, is not always clear on the 
instant to a trained explorer. Much of Mr. Schumacher’s 
report is concerned with details of this nature, which are 
of the highest value to the scientific geographer and anti- 
quarian, but which make no appeal to that vast multi- 
tude of miscellaneous readers who keep the wheels of the 
book-trade moving. The reports of the two Englishmen 
who are Mr. Schumacher’s fellow-workers in the produc- 
tion ofthis volume, are more interesting to the general 
reader, and, for that very reason, less valuable to the 
special student. It should also be said that Mr. Schu- 
macher’s reports lose unnecessarily in interest through 
the mode of arrangement adopted, which is alphabetical, 
and not topographical. In other words, it is the method 
of the Bible dictionary, not of Robinson’s Researches. 
The sole exception to this arrangement is in the pre- 
liminary general view of the characteristics of the Haurin 
and. the Jaulan. 

These preliminary sketches of the two regions named 
are important to the geographer, as clearing up some of 
the difficulties which have hitherto beset the understand- 
ing of the relations to each other of the more important 
wadies beyond Jordan. Besides this, the chapters give 
such a description of the great physical characteristics of 
the land beyond Jordan, as the average Sunday-school 
teacher ought to possess. 

A noteworthy indication of the wealth of antiquarian 
material which is available beyond the Jordan is seen in 
the number of dolmens, or table-stones, which Mr. Schu- 
macher found. These curious stone monuments, consist- 
ing, in their simplest form, of a flat stone laid upon two 
upright stones, and, in their more complete forms, of a 
fully enclosed stone chamber, are so numerous that in 
one place Mr. Schumacher, standing on a dolmen, counted 
around him no fewer than a hundred and sixty. Some 
of these had been opened by the natives in their search 
for treasure; but many are still unopened. The Arab, 
with his usual ready legend, designates these vast fields 
of dolmens as the “Graves of the Children of Israel.” 
In those that have been opened the jackals make their 
home ; and the gnawed animal bones which are left after 
their feasts are gravely: pointed out by the Arabs as the 
bones of the Benee Adam, or sons of Adam. 

Everybody knows something of Petra, the Rock-City, 
so called because its ancient temples, tombs, and habita- 
tions are cut out of the solid rock. Not everybody knows, 
however, that a little overa quarter of a century ago the 
young German consul-scholar, Dr. Wetzstein, who has 
done so much to increase our knowledge of Trachonitis, 
and of the dialects of the Bed’wy tribes of that region, dis- 
covered an underground city at Ed-Der’aah, in Western 
Haurin. This underground city has never been fully 
explored; but Mr. Schumacher availed himself of the 
opportunity given by his visit to Ed-Der’aah to explore 
it in part. The city is entered by a descending passage, 
four feet wide ; but, when the bottom is reached, entrance 
to the city is barred by a stone door about six inches 
thick. This door still swings on its hinges, and when the 
explorer passed it he found himself in an indefinite series 
of rock chambers, connected by low passage-ways with 
each other, and with the upper atmosphere, by well-built 
air-shafts, now, in many cases, stopped up. The soft 
limestone roofs are, in some instances, supported by pil- 
lars; and the cisterns, troughs, and mangers found below, 
show that animals, as well as men, shared in the hospi- 
tality of this underground city. Some of the chambers 
are used by the Arabs for storing fodder; but, as usual, 
no attempt is made to prevent the destruction of the city 








through the filling up of its chambers, which is going 
slowly on, by the process of time. 

More directly interesting to the Bible student is the 
identification of Tell el-Ash’ary with the biblical Ash- 
teroth Karnaim. This identification has been proposed 
before; but Mr. Schumacher fortifies it by his study of 
the region, and points out that the monolith with the 
Arab inscription is simply another instance where an 
Arabic saint succeeded to the shrine of the Phoenician 
Baal. The identification is further confirmed by the fact 
that four and a half miles distant is Tell ’Ashtarah, 
which may well be the Ashtaroth which stood near Ash- 
taroth Karnaim. The extensive ruins at Tell el-Ash’ary 
mark it as the site of a large city such as Ashtaroth Kar- 
naim was, the like extensive ruins being wanting at the 
site of the smaller city Ashtaroth. 

Among the numerous woodcuts which illustrate the 
volume is one in the chapter written by Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant, to which a curious interest attaches. It is de- 
scribed by Mr. Oliphant himself as a “winged female 
figure, holding what was apparently asheaf.” In reality, 
it appears to be a kind of female Dagon, half woman, 
half fish; and the noteworthy fact about the sheaf (if it 
is a sheaf) is that it affords the means of uniting the two 
meanings which have been given to the name of Dagon, 
(1) the Fish-god (dag, a fish), and (2) Grain-god (dagan, 
grain). The figure also reminds one of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus’s description of the woman-fish god worshiped at 
Askelon. 

Not the least conliciandition of the book is the English- 
Arabic index at the close. The carefulness with which 
this has been drawn up is specially noteworthy, in view 
of the fact that so many of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund’s publications are defaced with typographical errors 
in Hebrew and Arabic. Canon Tristram’s Fauna and 
Flora of Palestine, for instance, is so full of typographi- 
cal errors of this kind that it is painful to have to read 
it. It is to be hoped that the carefulness displayed in 
this volume is but an index of what may fairly be looked 
for hereafter. 





Some of the English provincial weeklies have a regu- 
lar department devoted to what they are pleased to call 
“ American Humor.” These departments are not filled 
with extracts from Lowell, Holmes, or Warner, but are 
made up, as a rule, from the most sensational of our 
newspapers, or the writings of the coarsest of our fun- 
makers. Indecency and irreverence are creditably absent ; 
the moral tone is often high; but the literary style is 
low, and the jokes are addressed to minds not of the 
most delicate tastes. We really regret to have to say 
that the books of Miss Holley (“‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife ’’), 
though evidently written with a desire to uphold the true 
and the good in our national life, belong to the division of 
“ American humor” which these English papers seem to 
believe to be the only type. Sweet Cicely; or, Josiah 
Allen as a Politician, is sturdily in favor of common-sense, 
honesty, and temperance; but it will tend to lower the 
literary tastes of those who read it, and make them con- 
tent with books not of the best class. People who can- 
not, or will not, get help or amusement from better 
volumes, might be more injured by some other books; 
but those who believe that righteousness is not incon- 
sistent with good English and real wit should seek to 
employ their reading hours to greater advantage. The 
“illustrations”? are fourfold worse than the text. (Sm. 
4to, cloth, illustrated, pp. vii, 381. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls. Price, $2.00.) 


A useful addition to a well-known series has been made 
in A History of Modern Europe, from the Capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks,to the Treaty of Berlin, the - 
latest volume in the “ students’ series” of histories. The 
author is Mr. Richard Lodge, fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, who had prepared his chapters in a commend- 
able manner. Without special charm of style, the book 
is clear, well written, and trustworthy, so far a3 we have 
been able to verify its many statements. It hardly car- 
ries the weight which one finds in histories of briefer 
periods, but it is fuller than the corresponding portions 
of such able works as Professor Fisher’s new Outlines of 
Universal History. It is to be regretted that maps could 
not have been inserted; and the word “ Continental ” 
should have been introduced in the title. A more glar- 
ing fault is noticeable in the heading of one of the chap- 
ters, which is called The Union of Germany and Italy. 
(12mo, cloth, pp. xxix, 772. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


To write an attractive story, not- only about the 
youngest, but for them, is by no means easy; yet Mrs, 
M. F. Butts has succeeded in doing so in Dodo’s Adven- 
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tures, Dodo being a little girl who is good and naughty 
by turns, who runs away from home, and has interesting 
“adventures.” There are hints for mothers in the 
bright little tale, to be found between the lines when 
the book is read aloud to the children. (16mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 227. Boston : Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society.) 


There is a freshness about the stories of L. T. Meade 
which makes them pleasant reading, in any case; but the 
practical lessons inwoven with the narrative add’ much 
to their value. How It All Came Round is a story of 
divine Providence overruling human selfishness. Some 
of the characters are very noble, and the contrast be- 
tween two homes, one of wealth and one of poverty, is 
admirably shown. (12mo, illustrated, pp. viii, 363. New 
York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.00.) 


To boys who have read the former stories of the Rev. 
E. A. Rand, the announcement of a new one from this 
author’s pen is always welcome. The School in the Light- 
House is not quite equal in merit to some of its predeces- 
sors; but the lessons given by the gentle teacher to the 
bright fellows grouped around her in the light-house 
are well worth learning by all boys. (12mo, pp. 324. 
New York : Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.25.) 


For the reading of American boys and girls, it would 
seem that more wholesome topics might be found than 
experiences among the London poor. Yet Hard to Win, 
by Mrs. George Cupples, is written in an excellent 
Christian spirit, and has some good suggestions for those 
who labor among the unfortunate and vicious in any 
locality. (16mo. New York: American Tract Society.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In Professor Franz Delitzsch’s noteworthy article 
on Bible Wines in the January Expositor, the sentence 
occurred: “Thus it was unfermented wine, too, which 
Jesus handed to the disciples at his parting meal.” As 
this sentence has been widely quoted, apart from its con- 
nection, so throwing the great weight of Professor 
Delitzsch’s biblical and talmudical scholarship on the 
side of the two-wine theory, it ought to be noted that, 
in the March Expositor, attention is called ,to the fact 
that the word “unfermented” was a slip of the pen for 
“fermented.” This was perfectly obvious to the careful 
reader, from the connection ; and now that an authorita- 
tive correction of the error has been made, it is to be 
hoped that the circulation of the sentence in its erroneous 
form may cease. 


Those who remember how important the Benee Hassan 
tombs have proved for ancient Egyptian archxology will 
be interested in a discovery which has just been made by 
General Grenfell, the officer in command of the British 
frontier force at Aswan. General Grenfell is a man of 
antiquarian tastes as well as a soldier, and after a patient 
search he has succeeded in discovering “a series of fine 
rock-cut tombs, ranged, like the Beni-Hassin grottoes, 
along an artificial terrace, more than midway up the face 
of the cliff on the opposite bank of the Nile, opposite 
Aswin.” Some of the tombs are of the same dynasty as 
those of Aswan, namely of the Twelfth; others are six 
dynasties earlier; but all are richly painted. “The 
largest [tomb] (VIth Dynasty) measurés 140 ft. by 40 
ft., and contains 18 round and 14 square columns. 
Another (XIIth Dynasty), consisting of two halls, sup- 
ported on square columns and connected by a long corri- 
dor, was found to contain some remarkable funerary 
statues or Osiride figures in baked clay, and no less than 
sixty stele.” It is conjectured that those tombs form 
part of the undiscovered necropolis of Elephantiné. The 
British soldiers, released for a while from fighting the 
Soodinese, are working away at their new task of ex- 
cavation with great zest. 


Mr. Gladstone and Professor Huxley are still grap- 
pling over the question of science and the Bible, Profes- 
sor Huxley attacking the biblical cosmogony and Mr. 
Gladstone defending it. Mr. Gladstone’s spirited re- 
joinder to Professor Huxley has called forth, in the last 
Nineteenth Century, two replies from representative 
scientists, one by Professor Huxley; the other by Pro- 
fessor Drummond, the author of Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World. Professor Huxley attacks the biblical 
cosmogony for statements that are obviously as justifi- 
able (being popular statements) as the colloquial phrase, 
“‘Thesun is setting.” Professor Drummond, writing as a 
scientist, points out, very sensibly, that unbelieving scien- 
tists set Genesis and science in opposition to each other, 
for the simple reason that they themselves are lamentably 





ignorant of biblical interpretation. Genesis is not a sys- 
tematic geology; still less is it a scientific treatise on Dar- 
winian evolution. It gives the grand outlines of oreation 
in the language of the péople, not in the changing’ lan- 
guage of the technical scientist; and both scientist and 
theologian do wrong to Genesis when they attempt to see 
in it a book of systematic science. Professor Drummond 
further shows that the standpoint from which Professor 
Huxley attacks the biblical cosmogony only proves that 
Professor Huxley is ignorant of the results of modern 
biblical interpretation, unbelieving as well as believing. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—_—<__—_ 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
California, state, at Sam Jose ..........ssseccsocsesecsecesesones May 11-13 
Tllinois, state, at Bloomington........6.....cecessers eeeesens «May 11-13 
Kansas, state, at Junction City .......e0.e0.scerscsseeereveree May 11-13 
CROORIER, BENNO, BE MROOONN Gch sins «ana senddsainoanan®*0apeeccqnan May 12-14 
Towa, state, at Opkaloosa....5...5...s.dssccssreesd soscesece sosabeces June— 
Nebraska, state, at Central City.............s0000sesscsses sesees June 1-3 
JN, WONNOS A LOY csslasscsasocesee steeds cveceseee cvoscevee socscossn June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne................c000seseeeees June 1-3 
AMO; WEPPICOTTAL, "AU PIG. e eos ccbs cc ccocceccecesc coccsvece June 8-10 
New York, state, at Buffalo: .:...........:000 cccccscce seceeeces June 8-10 
West Virginia, state, at Wheeling..................0sseeees June 16, 17 
Indiana, state, at New Albany..........c00 seccccces sesseoees June 22-24 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs...............0. June 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato... ............csceceees June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... .....ccoccssccsssees August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton...... September 14-16 
Pennsylvania, state, at LewistowM.........00.sssseseeees October 19-21 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 
Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St...:.........0004 Wednesdays, 4 P. 
Baltimore, Md., Y.M. C. A. Bible-class room. 

Thursdays, 4.30 P. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 
Saturdays, 3 P. 


F 


Brantford, Ont., Congregational Church. 
First Saturday in each month, 3 P. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Room 50, Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Saturdays, 2.30 P. 


Chicago, Ill., 148 Madison St...........2. seseseees Saturdays, 3 P. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts............... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooms.............. Saturdays, 4 P. 


Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 
Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. 
Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding 1stand 3d Sundays, 4 P. 
Manchester, N. H., Parlors of churches represented. 
‘Every other Friday, 4 P. 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. 


New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St.......... Thursdays, 2.30 P. 
New York City, Parlor Broadway Tabernacle,Saturdays, 2 P. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church...............scessee Tuesdays, 3 P. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St.......ccccceescecceeees Fridays, 3 P. 


Paterson, N. J., Market St. Methodist Church..Tuesdays, 4 P. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 
lesson taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main St.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P. 
Washington, D.:C., Congregational Church, 10th and 
REE, FU. W SA bbb othnde ech soscsncooncasppencbors Fridays, 4.05 P. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 
OHH. ooo cove ccceceece coscoceesvespss.asvepecee cecedenee Fridays, 3 P. 
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COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—It is announced by Mr. J. P. Gage, chairman of the 
Nebraska executive committee, that the next convention 


of the state Sunday-school Association will be held at 
Central City, June 1-3. 


—The meeting is announced, at Ottawa, Kansas, of 
the eighth annual session of the Inter-State Sunday- 
school Assembly. The Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut will be, 
as for several years past, the superintendent. The ser- 
vices of many prominent speakers and workers have been 
engaged, and it is hoped to make the Assembly a success. 
Among others, the Hon. G. W. Bain, of Kentucky, and 
General John A. Logan, are expected to speak. The 
tabernacle will be enlarged to seat 4,300 people, and the 
programme and arrangements for the next Assembly are 
the most extensive in its history. ‘ 


—An extended programme has now been prepared for 
the Seaside Sunday-school Assembly meeting at Key 
East, New Jersey, August 1-15, and is published in full 
in The Seaside Key Note, of Key East. To the details 
already given in a former number, we may add the “Sec- 
tion Outlines ” of the work to be done in the normal de- 
partment: “I. Bible Section, the Rev. Dr. James Morrow: 
1, The Old Testament preparing for the Church; 2, The 
Old Testament preparing for Christ; 8, The New Testa- 





ment revealing the history of Christ; 4, The New Testa- 
ment revealing the doctrines of Christ ; 5, Characteristics 
of Christ as ‘the Teacher;’ 6, General review. II. Sun- 
day-school Section, the Rev. Samuel W. Clark: 1, The 
teachers’ qualification; 2, The teachers’ preparation ; 
8, The lesson preparation; 4, Winning and holding 
attention; 5, Method and manner in teaching; 6, Lesson 
fastening+-Reviews. III. Practical Section, Dr. C. R. 
Blackall and the Rev. 8S. W. Clark: 1, Young people’s 
meeting ; 2, The lesson studied; 8, The lesson applied ; 
4, Sources of spiritual growth; 5, Week-day work of the 
teacher; 6, The lesson reviewed.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—One of the evidences of the necessity for the mis- 
sionary work of the American Sunday-school Union is 
to be found in such facts as the following, which comes 
from one of its missionaries in Wisconsin. “Ispenta 
part of February working in a district where I organized 
a Sunday-school in May of last year. The district, a 
large one, had one person in it, a woman, who was 
regarded as a Christian. The nearest church is some 
twenty miles away, and it is eleven miles to a minister. 
Three backsliders were reclaimed in these meetings: 
two are men, heads of families; one is a woman, the 
mother of a family. Three persons came out on the 
Lord’s side, one of them a German woman fifty years 
of age; another is the school-teacher. In one of the 
meetings was a woman twenty-seven years of age, of 
ordinary mental powers, who had never before attended 
a religious service of any kind. She is a wife, and lost a 
child a year old, which was buried without any public 
service, except that a Christian woman offered prayer at 
the house, to which the mother rather unwillingly lis- 
tened.” 


—Sunday-school work is being pushed forward among 
the Congregationalists. The members of the Committee 
on Sunday-school Work, appointed by the last National 
Council, wish to find out and to secure the adoption of 
the means that have proved most successful in the best 
Sunday-schools, and also to bring about a unity of pur- 
pose throughout the denomination. They accordingly 
desire suggestions from those whose. experience can aid 
them in attaining that end. They recommend uniform- 
ity of statistics as regards the name and address of the 
superintendents, the whole number of those connected 
with the school, the average attendance, both at school 
and at church, the amount contributed. and the increase 
of members. It is also recommended that committees 
be appointed to visit the schools within bounds assigned 
to them, and that these report the results at the annual 
or semi-annual meeting; that each conference plant 
schools in all destitute districts; and that there be an 
occasional meeting of all the teachers of the conference 
or the county, which would, they think, add interest and 
power to the work. 


—A story of progress comes from the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, (the Rev. 
Dr. George F. Pentecost, pastor,) which has a large 
and flourishing Sunday-school. The actual member- 
ship is over a thousand, with an average attendance 
of about eight hundred. The school is divided 
into two separate departments, the main school 
taking all scholars over twelve years of age, under 
Mr. Ralph Waggoner, superintendent, with a corps of 
seventy officers and teachers. The primary department 
is a subdivided class, with fifty-five officers and teachers, 
and an average attendance of over three hundred chil- 
dren. This is under the charge of Mrs. George C. Steb- 
bins, better known, perhaps, as a gospel singer than as a 
Sunday-school worker. The church also supports another 
school, called the Gospel Chapel School, in a neglected 
part of our city. In only three years, a school of nine 
hundred has been gathered, and is under the efficient 
care of Mr. E. P. Ide, with ninety teachers and officers, 
The schools meet at the same hour, 3 P.M. So from 
this church there go out over two hundred persons to 
teach and work in the Sunday-school. A large number 
of scholars, probably not less than two hundred, from the 
schools, have been added to the church during the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Dr. Pentecost. 


GENERAL. 


—Fifty years ago the Baptist mission of Telegoo was 
planted in the province of the same name. This prov- 
ince extends inland from the Bay of Bengal, embracing 
a district of a hundred thousand square miles. The mis- 
sion, with eighty male missionaries and as many female, 
has a church of fifty thousand members. On February 
5, a jubilee meeting was held at Nellore, which ex- 
tended over several days, Papers were read on the life 
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and work of the Rev. Mr. Day, the first 
missionary. A poem was read, and ad- 
dresses were delivered,—among others, 
one by the collector of Nellore. On Sun- 
day, eleven natives were admitted into the 
church; and on Monday, the assembly 
was dissolved, after the translation of the 
Bible and the question of educatien had 
been discussed, and the resolution adopted 
that a meeting should be held every five 
years. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular editton this week for subscribers is 77,250 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate as a brain food. 
Dr. 8. F. Newcomer, Greenfield, O., says: “In 
cases of general debility, and torpor of mind 
and body, it does exceedingly well.” 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Seott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
with ay pophanemiees, has all the virtues of 
these two most popular remedies. Made into a form 
that is very palatable and acceptable to the most sen- 
sitive stomach, and is, without doubt, unequalled as a 
combined fe and remedy for lung troubles and 
wasting conditions, 


Preach and Teach Sabbath Ob- 


servance in April to prevent 
Sabbath-desecration in May. 


The Sabbath for Milan 


A Bt of the Origin, Obligation, History, Advan- 
udy a gin, Obligation, ry, 














, and Present State of Sa Observance 
with special reference to the rights of 
rature, 


—— 7 en 3 y= ee my re, Li ~ 
an on a Sym um 0: rrespondence 
with Persons of all hat ions and denominations. 
By the Rev. WILBUR F. CRarts. 
CONTENTS: 
Sabbath Mapofthe World.| ment shown to be not for 
Is | Baars th Surren- 
ie! 


Is the Sabbath Imperilled? 
Are th Laws Con- 
sistent with boy at Ad rovement of Sabbath 
What of Sunday Trains, Soservancet 
Sunday Mails, and Sun-| Appendix : Sunday Com- 
day Newspapers? mentary, Classified Ta- 
What Degree of Sabbath| ble of bunday Laws, 
ance can be Real- Pastand Present ; What 
Noted Men say of the 
Sabbath; Sabbath Lit- 
erature, etc. 
Unanimous Verdict from both Sides of the Sea: 


“ This is the most and helpful book ever pub- 
lished about the Sabbath” 


THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW SPECIMEN OPINIONS: 
Cook ; ** The most helpful volume I ever read 


Joseph 3 
on the subject.” 

Miss . Willard: ‘The book outranks all 
others on this vital theme.” 

Angell, of Michigan University : “It con- 
tains the most valuable collection of facts concerning 
the methods of observing the Lord’s Day which I have 
seen 


John Whitehead, Sunday Rest Association, London : 
“Such a mass of facts has never before been brought 
her on the Sunday question.” 
. M. F. Round, Nat. Prison Ass'n: ‘*“It sums up all 
that is worth keeping in previous discussions.” 

The Sunday Times : “Such a practical com- 
mentary upon the Sunday question is not to be found 
in any Other manual.” 

The ionalist ; ‘It is certainly the best work 
= has appeared on the Sabbath as a practical ques- 

on.’ 


National Temperance Advocate : “It is the most im- 

rtant recent contribution to the literature of Sab- 

th observance.”’ 

Dr. John M. Ferris, Ed. of Intelligencer : “It is the 
book in defense and advocacy of the Lord’s Day.” 


12mo, 640 pages. $1.50. 


FUNK & WACNALLS, 


10 & 12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 


By Henry Ward Beecher.—Part I., Theoreti- 
cali and Doctrinal Sermons. 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 
Part Il., Practical and Vital Sermons. Paper, $1. 
Parts I. and II., one vol. Cloth, 440 pages, $1.50. 

* Nay hen ee some of the ablest and most powerful 
of Mr. her’s discourses, and, in our ju ent, his 
later discourses are . . . those that will stand the long- 


est. They are the strongest intellectually and the 
deepest spiritually.”"— Zhe Christian Union. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York, 


*,*Send for our new catatogue of choice American books. 


FORTY DAYS, 


Or, Nineveh and Its Repentance. By SAMUEL 
H. Hieeins, D.D. A suggestive volume on the secret 
of successful preaching and teaching, and opens the 
windows of heavenly glory and sweetness on the be- 
lever. Elegant large 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


id. 
Re Full list of our March publications free. 


JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 


The Largest Old Book Store in America 


We have just issued a catalogue of remainders. It 
will be sent free to any person sending address. 


LEARY'S OLD BOOK STORE, 


. 9SOUTH NINTH STREET 
First Store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, 
Bringing out the spiritual truths of the Sunday-school 
lessons of the Counce of the year, by W. G. Carr. 

, 25 cents l, 
D. RB. Ni PUBLISHING Co., 
Al y, New York. 
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RYMNS &SONSS “wien TUNES © 
HITCHCOCK. EDDY. MUDCE. 
746 Hymns, with Tunes. 450 Pages. 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
(Hymns, 35¢.—60c. Chapel Hymns and Tunes, 75c.) 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 


It satisfies me beyond any work of the kind I have ever seen.—[ Rev. THOS. B. McLEOD, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
It contains the best hymns of all the ages, and nothing but the best. 


Rev. FRITZ W. BALDWIN, Chelsea, Mass. 


n and motets . M. G. DANA, St. Paul, Minn. 
e book must nes itself to the churches.—[ Rev. FRANK S. CHILDS Conn. 


e whole, the best one out.—[CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 
We give a most hearty welcome to this book. We are pleased with it omen Fens. ex 


This is a noble collection, skilfully arranged, beautifully printed, and 
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BIBLE LESSON PICTURES 


FOR THE SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH QUARTERS OF 1886 FORM A 


Beautiful Pictorial History of the Life of JESUS CHRIST. 
Quarter, 12 Pictures. Every Sunday-school should have them. 

... While the Bible, as we undertake to explain its truths to these little ones, is rather dry, in connection 

with your Bible Pictures, or by explaining the pictures and their connection with the Scriptures, it becomes a 


my ly of five children, makin; 
ints of the picture, and stimulating the older ones to Raye e! 


Price, $1.25 per 


the little ones inquisitive to 
be perfect in lessons, 

in his class, seeing he is prepared 
m this centre of truth to touch the shores Foden oy ; 
regards the 


of your pictures will stop? So I say every family that 
Scripture as conducive to a noble life here ana hereafter should ¥ 
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Yours, W. T. ALAN, Greenville, Pa. 


The Bible Lesson Pictures may be ordered through any Sunday-school supply house, or 
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fine steel portrait, $1.00. 
* A Model Superintendent.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 
“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
e -school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a@ most valuable acquisition in the young.” 


From The Braminer and Chronicle, New York. 
“ We hardly know of a volume waich so Lyd 
and go thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of that have been introduced by that ed 
Be gence with which Mr. Haven was 
e e 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model euperintendens, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he Edited so ably and intelligently, and 

in itself such vali ie characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is coreteliy werten in excellent, forci- 
ble lish, and with a ess that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end. .... The story is one thai will be cf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 


“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the are of our schools, 
-.. A di ic si ment of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 





A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, rd 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wii 


get for himself a more helpful book than 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were 0: and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. bull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 
an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 
“The book ought to be in every heroes 
library, while, if some means could be dev: by which 


deaco! other minent en in eralcould 
fencons oR ctt it, the effect could not fall of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 

many relations, but he is especially presen in his 

as superintendent. This view makes his bi 

if piring Sunday: 


phy © v ue toallas 00] workers, and 
hristian men. 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“Itis notaspeculativedisquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written ge oe warm oe andis = in 
every ew v e suggestion superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be madea 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find prece 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 

el and successes of this most faithful and effec 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 
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An Important Book. 
For Sunday School Teachers, 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels 


In English. According to the Common Version, with 
Explanatory Notes by EpwWarp RosgrInson, D.D. 
Revised Edition, with Foot-Notes from the Revised 
Version of 1881, and Additional Notes, by M. B. Rrp- 
DLE, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 1 vol. 8vo. $1.50 net. 
Dr. Robinson’s English Harmony has for many 
years been the standard work of its class. It has now 
been carefully revised by Professor Riddle, who is a 
thorough New Testament scholar. He has added the 
results of the best modern researches, and his notes 
are models of clearness and accuracy. 
aa” Every Clergyman and every Sunday- 
heol 8 intendent should have this 





Harmony. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


Boston. 
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Mrs. W. F. A 5 
104.heautiful colored pictures a year. 


FAITH LATIMER says of it: 


“ Te isthe brightest and best paper for little children 
and primary I ever saw. I wish phe f pri- 
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stays at home, and needs it yet more, could have it too. 
Surely every mother and teacher who sees it will try 
to secure a epee PF ee ge od and so helpful.” 

Any teacher of infant class sending her name and 
size of class can have this paper for one Sunday for 


all her 
Sample copies to all u application, 
‘Address LITTLE FOLKS PAPER 
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“ An essay in the highest intellectual morality.” 


ANNA KARENINA. 


By Count LEo Torsror. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by Nathan Haskell Dole. Royal 12mo, 750 
pages, $1.75. 


“ Anna Karenina”’ is one of the great novels of the 
world. It deals with questions which appeal to every 
manand woman. The young and beautiful wife of an 
influential official in St. Petersburg suddenly wakes to 
the fact that she passionately loves a young officer, and 
that her life with her husband whom she married as a 
matter of convenience has been a long lie. Shestrug- 
giles against the temptation, but at last she yields and 
goes away with her lover. Not even George Eliot 
paints with greater power the inexorableness of law. 
The happiness of the lovers at first is complete, but 
Anna is jealous and exacting from the very reason of 
the unstableness of her position, and the downward 
path is sure and terrible. 

For a more complete analysis of this remarkable book 
see Mr. Howells’s notice in Harper's Monthly for Aprit, 
page 809. 
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This book contains the largest collection ever printed 
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articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
etc. Sample copy, 10cts. CharlesScribner’s Sons, N.Y. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


ee 


THE GRADING OF THE 
SUNDA Y-—SCHOOL. 


[From The Study, Dr. John H. Vincent, Editor.] 


The intelligent superintendent, ‘as he 
glances over his Sunday-school during 
the half-hour of lesson study, notices some 
facts which suggest that a reorganization 
is needed. 

1. He sees that there is great diversity 
in the size of classes. One class con- 
tains but two or three scholars, while in 
the adjoining seats a class of a dozen are 
crowded around a teacher. When organ- 
ized, these classes were of the same size; 
but from removals, from the popularity of 
one teacher, and from social considera- 
tions, one class has grown and the other 
has diminished. 

2. He sees that there is a lack of har- 
mony in the constitution of many classes. 
Scholars are grouped in classes according 
to size, the ignorant and the inteiligent 
sitting side by side, and each being an 
annoyance to the other. Sometimes, too, 
older and younger are in the same class ; 
for when new scholars have been intro- 
duced, they have entered the classes of 
friends in the school, without much regard 
either to age or intelligence. 

3. He sees, too, that some classes appear 
almost as old as their teachers. A girl of 


-sixteen takes a new class of the average 


age of eleven. Between sixteen and 
eleven there is a far greater disparity 
than between twenty and sixteen. In 
one case it is a young lady in charge of 
little girls ; in the other, it is a company 
of young ladies, with a teacher apparently 
of the same age. Now, if there is any 
period when young people require the 
guidance of mature minds, it is at the age 
of sixteen. The unfitness of ‘a teacher to 
scholars is still more apparent when the 
teacher is a young lady, and her class con- 
sists of those who two years before were 
boys, and now are young men. 

4. He sees, too, a great disparity in 
numbers between the young men and 
young ladies. There are many young 
ladies in the school, but very few young 
men. Some of them have outgrown their 
teachers, and strayed away, who might 
have been held to the school if their clas- 
sification could have been changed with- 
out wounding the feelings of the teacher. 
Some of them have left because they dis- 
like to be associated with children, and 
have been addressed with the rest of the 
school as “my dear children,” by the 
speech-makers, whose visits are often visi- 
tations, As a result there are skeleton 
classes, where two or three young men sit 
down unwillingly with teachers who often 
know little more than those whom they 
try to teach. 

The superintendent asks himself, “What 
is the remedy for this state of confusion? 
How can this chaos be reduced into or- 
der?” If he undertakes to consolidate 
classes, he finds social barriers, personal 
dislikes, and party spirit rising in his 
path.. If he tries to remove scholars from 
class to class, or to change the young lady 
teacher from her class of young men to a 
more suitable class of childrcn, he meets 
with opposition which will drive away both 
scholars and teacher. Many a superin- 
tendent, seeing these evils, has endured 
them rather than fly to greater evils by 
trying to cure them. 

For these conditions there is one rem- 
edy, and one only. It is in the establish- 
ment of certain grades in the school, and 
the promotion of scholars or of whole 
classes from grade to grade, according to 
some principle which will deal with all 
alike. The plan which has been long 
accepted in secular education must be 
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adopted in the Sunday-school, and every 
school should become a graded school. In 
a general division each school should have 
four departments : 

I. The Primary Department, for little 
children. 

II. The Intermediate Department, for 
those between the ages of eight or nine 
and eleven or twelve. 

Ill. The Junior Department, for boys 
and girls from eleven or twelve to sixteen 
years of age. Some prefer to call this 
“The Youth’s Department.” 

IV The Senior Department, for all over 
sixteen years of age. For this grade 
another name, “The Assembly,” is sug- 
gested, where it is practicable to separate 
it from the rest of the Sunday-school as a 
distinct institution for young people. 

The promotions to these departments 
should be made annually, and at the same 
time. On the first of January, let all who 
are of requisite age and knowledge be 
advanced. Their names should be ascer- 
tained at least a month in advance, and 
their places carefully assigned by the 
superintendent and a committee of teach- 
ers. Time is requisite in order to fix the 
incoming scholars in fitting classes, to 
supply vacancies which they will leave in 
their former classes, and to organize new 
classes in the lower grades. Every scholar 
must be considered, and the place he is to 
occupy for several years must be one 
adapted to his needs. 

The question arises whether the promo- 
tions should be made upon the principle 
of age or of knowledge. Some Sunday- 
schools have adopted the rule that every 
scholar at a certain age shall pass from 
one department to another. Others have 
added a requirement of certain knowledge 
which must be obtained before the scholar 
can be promoted. The special demands 
cannot be severe, and the examination 
must either have a narrow range or a low 
standard, for the Sunday-school is not a 
secular school. It meet but once a week, 
has a lesson for only half an hour, and it 
has other work than to drill the memory 
of its scholars with technical facts. Be- 
sides, all its departments have but one 
text-book and the same lesson, so that 
whatever is demanded of the several sec- 
tions must be supplemental, and cannot 
be extensive. 

Certain hints may be given concerning 
each of these grades, which will be of ser- 
vice to superintendents and committees. 

1. But little more need be said concern- 
ing the Primary Department. We do not 
touch upon the question whether it should 
be taught in a body, or in smaller classes. 
This will be best settled by the circum- 
stances. There are teachers who can 
manage and instruct a hundred scholars 
as easily as others can deal with ten. It 
is perhaps needless to say that in a Metho- 
dist Episcopal Sunday-school the lesson 
should be taught in this grade from the 
“Leaf Cluster,” and the “ Picture Lesson 
Paper” should furnish the questions for 
the teacher, either for the teaching or the 
review. 

2. With regard to the Intermediate De- 
partment one question must be considered: 
Should the scholars promoted from the pri- 
mary grade be added to the intermediate 
class of the previous year, or be organized 
as a new class in the Intermediate Depart- 
ment? The latter is by all means the 
better plan, and should be pursued where 
the school is of sufficient size to promote 
annually a sufficient number for a class. 
Where the school is small, it may be neces- 
sary to add the children of the new 
grade to those of the former year, but it 
will have its drawbacks in the disparity 
of knowledge,—one section, for example, 
being in the middle of the Catechism, and 
the other just beginning it. If possible, a 
class should enter the Intermediate De- 





partment and a class should leave it each 
year. The same teacher may remain with 
the class through the three years of this 
grade. We recommend that, in this 
grade, in a Methodist Episcopal school, 
the scholars be furnished with the Begin- 
ner’s Leaf, or, if a question book be pre- 
ferred to a quarterly, with the Berean 
Beginner’s Book and the Catechism No. 1. 
Let half of the Catechism be taught as a 
supplemental lesson during the first year, 
the other half during the second year, 
and the whole be reviewed during the 
third year. 

3..The Junior Department, This in- 
cludes the scholars from eleven and twelve 
to sixteen years of age. At first the classes 
will be quite irregular in their ages, but if 
the scholars from the Intermediate De- 
partment are promoted regularly and in 
order, and new scholars entering are not 
permitted to choose their own classes, but 
are assigned according to age or scholar- 
ship, each class will become a unit. 

Into this grade each year a number 
will be promoted from the intermediates. 


The precise number will be known in partial, 


advance, so that one, two, or more classes 
may be formed ; as, for examples, a class 
of boys and another of girls. If more 
classes than these are needed, let the 
older of the newly promoted girls form 
one class, and the younger another. The 
teachers chosen for these classes may re- 
main with them through the four years of 
the grade, and then, when their scholars 
enter the Senior Department, take new 
classes promoted from the Intermediate 
Department. Each scholar in this grade 
should have either the Berean Leaf or the 
Berean Question Book—not for use in 
the class, but for study of the lesson 
at home. The supplemental lessons for 
this grade have been already named. If 
the entire school is in one room, these 
suppfemental lessons may be taught by 
the superintendent, in five-minute drills 
from the desk. In our opinion, promo- 
tions from this department should be 
made upon the basis of age, not of ex- 
amination. 

4. The Senior Department. In this 
grade the policy should be to have a few 
large classes, each representing an ele- 
ment, rather than many small classes. If 
necessary, let the classes go to other rooms, 
or to the audience-room of the church, for 
the lesson, rather than to limit them to 
six or eight scholarsin number. It should 
be the aim of the management to organize 
the following classes in the Senior Depart- 
ment of a school which has a total mem- 
bership of three hundred in all grades : 

(1.) A Young Men’s Class, into which 
all the young men shall be promoted from 
the junior grade when sixteen years old, 
and all young men who join the school 
should be introduced. Let this class have 
the best room and the best teacher that 
can be obtained. 

(2.) A Young Ladies’ Class, or two or 
more classes, if needed, as there are gen- 
erally more young ladies than young men 
in the Sunday-school. 

(3.) A Lecture Class, to be composed ef 
such as either cannot, or will not, study 
the lesson. There are many people who 
are willing to listen, but cannot take part 
in the discussion of the lesson, for whom 
some such class must be provided. 

(4.) An Old People’s Class, perhaps not 
to be known by this name, but composed 


of men and women of forty-five and be- | 4- 


yond. 

(5.) A Reserve Class, to be composed of 
people who will take classes, either as 
temporary or permanent teachers. This 
class should study the lesson one week in 
advance of the rest of the school, so that 
its members may be prepared, when called 
upon, to teach. 

(6.) A Normal Class, to be composed of 





the most promising young people pro- 
moted from the junior grade, who shall 
spend but a few minutes upon the lesson 
of the day, and give the most of the study 
period to a normal lesson, covering in two 
years the course of the Assembly Normal 
Union. When they have finished the 
course, let them be assigned tc the reserve 
class for training in the teacher’s work 
until ready to take classes in the school. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, whic h include postage: 
From 1 to 4 copies, one $2 
* 6 to 9 copies.... 

“ 10 to 19 copies.. 

* 2 copies or over......... 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the pérson forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the Indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or In a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers, The ey for a club should ali go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
| gg ee and others in the same school get theirs 

‘om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming oe ° 
club, but each school should kave its own club, 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles ft. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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SEEING THE UNSEEN. 


[From Verses, by W. H. Furness. ] 


Thou who dost all things give, 
Be not thyself forgot! 

No longer may thy children live 
As if their God were not! 


But every day and hour, 
Since thou dost bless us thus, 

In still inereasing light and pow er 
Reveal thyself to us: 


Until our faith shall be 
Stronger than words can tell, 
And we shall live beholding thee, 
O thou Invisible! 


“WIRES DOWN.” 


[From The Contributors’ Club, in The Atlantic. } 


Whoever has been cast away in a re- 
mote Western village ut some time of 
violent storms, when telegraphic com- 
munication with the rest of the world was 
suddenly suspended, knows ti:e vexatious 
sign they hang out at the telegraph office, 

—‘ Wires Down.” Similarly, there occur 
atmospheric disturbances between minds, 
having the effect of cutting off any in- 
telligible intercourse. Sometimes, between 
ourselves and certain individual friends, 
it becomes a permanent condition of 
things. The wires are “ down,” and never 

et put up again. Most of us find this to 
ee the state of affairs in relation to the 
whole world on some particular subjects of 
thought and opinion. It may be one’s 
view regarding the sphere of women, or 
the real value of this and that popular 
author, or the true origin of certain ob- 
servances; whatever it is, it results in 
practical isolation to that extent. 

Even when the ordinary means of com- 
munication are open, we are far enough 
from having free intercourse between one 
mind and another. We like to take a 
superior tone toward the other animals, 
and talk about our immense advantage in 
being endowed with articulate speech. 
But in point of fact human words are very 
inadequate appliances ae their purpose. 
This wonderful gift of speech is only: 
relatively so. he ie eys—the old 
saying is—could talk well enough if they 
wanted to, but are afraid they would be 
set to work. They ought to tie up their 
tails and go at it, if that is all the obstacle ; 
for they i talk. So do the dogs, and 
there is no bird but talks as well as sings: 
the faun’s ears are not necessary to know 
that. Man’s speech is only a little more 
satisfactory. If we are content with it, it 
is only because we have never known 
anything better. Beings endowed with a 
really complete means of inter-communi- 
cation might well (and perhaps do) look 
on our human efforts at speech with com- 
passion, as we look at some gre dog 
when his speaking eye seems to blur with 
tears in his impossible yearning to tell us 
his thought. As they watch two human 
beings making desperate efforts to get their 
ideas imparted with anything like accu- 
racy and completeness, “Ah!” they may 
be overheard to explain, “the poor in- 
telligent creatures,—how hard they try to 
talk! It almost appears as if some time 
they might attain to it.” Very close 
friendship, or some exceptional variety of 
love, may occasionally seem for a time to 
span the chasm, but in reality there is no 
practicable bridge; the rare thought that 
crosses safely from the one brain to the 
other is only some momentary electric 
spark, whose heat and force have enabled 
it for once to leap the dark void between 
them. 

If the fnadequacy of, language is appar- 
ent hoo, with regard to definite ideas, 
it is still more painfally conspicuous 
when it comes to the subtleties of the 
mind; those delicate nuances, for exam- 
ple, in which consists the irresistible comi- 
cality of a ludicrous incident or situation. 
There are such episodes in our life-ex- 
perience that have a melancholy aspect 
in memory, from the fact that we never 
can by any Possibility ho hope to make them 
appear as funny to anybody else as the 
were to ourselves. We may take the tac 
of telling the story with artistic simplicity, 
relying on the force of the naked facts, or 
we may give it any amount of ornate and 
ingenious elaboration; we may adopt the 
keep-perfectly-sober-yourself method of 
humorous narration, or the sympathetic- 
hilarity method,—it is all one: the lis- 
tener never can see what we found to 
laugh at so much. It is like our own 
rainbow,—nobody else’s eyes ever can see 
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it; and it gives a peculiar lonesomeness, 
for the time being, to human existence, 
Such a case in the writer’s experience 
was that of a small relative, a young lady 
of some three summers. Sitting down 
with her usual abandon in the midst of 
her playthings on the floor, she suddenly 
heard- a plaintive squawk beneath her. 
Quickly reaching down for the cause, she 
pulled out her crying-doll. “ Oh! is that 
00?” said baby, surprised. “ I fought it 
was my mouf-organ!” Now I relate this 
domestic anecdote only as illustrative of a 
whole class of little incidents whose comi- 
cality never can be adequately eonveyed 
to another. The funniness consisted in 
some intangible atmosphere, combined of 
many minute particulars, that cannot be 
trapped in clumsy speech and carried 
away. 
Such another case is a reminiscence of 
a Down-East village. I was coming out 
of the post-office, when I met a pompous 
little person ; the distinguished citizen of 
the place, extremely near-sighted, with a 
small face incessantiy alternating between 
cold disdain and a very squinted-up and 
perplexed look. He had just emerged 
from the grocery store, holding under one 
arm a number of irregular arcels that 
had already begun to shift and slide; and 
under the other was hugged one of those 
great long-oval watermelons, very heavy 
and slippery. As the packages slid, one 
back and another forward, and he writhed: 
his small frame to guard both directions 
at once, I saw the watermelon begin to 
o. One knee was brought up to catch 
it, and then for an instant—too, too brief 
for me, but probably an eternity to him 
—it was a surprising study of how many 
simultaneous points of support can be 
developed out of one not specially well- 
constructed piece of human mechanism. 
His legs were thin, and attached in that 
free manner which suggests the universal 
joint of the ancient flail. His rapid com- 
binations, his frantic-efforts to utilize chin, 
elbows, knees, and -hip-joints all at once, 
made a really remarkable sight. But I 
never shall be able to make any fellow- 
being share this memory with me. The 
delirious joy which that wild dance was 
for the moment capable of affording to 
the sorrowful human spirit must for- 
ever—I feel it~remain my own solitary 
possession. 
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Sedgwick Gates made of wrought-iron pipe and 
steel’ wire, defy all sora petition in lightness, neat- 
ness, strength and durability. We make the best, 
cheapest and easiest working all-iron entomatic 
or self-opening gate, a the neatest cheap 
fron fences now mat e. The pest Wire 
Stretchers. Cutting Pliersand Post Augers. 
= rices and particulars ox Hardware Dealers, 
dress. ick BRE pape 
SEDGWIC BROS., Richmond, Ind. 
EDWARD * STPTONs Eastern Age 
300 Market St., Philad phia, Pa. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE 


i iey 
HOSEN. We hs ~ all tHe lett coyncenis and seand Anos 
Sittoront sie and prices to suit 


al 4 a7) choicest varieties choose 
Pets eee safely by mail (9 i all Bost 


purchaser's choice 
$8 to $15 


3 TO i2 PLANTS $l. per Hundred 
. Tiustra, ei trge: 

New G Guide. en 8 pases sleganti al tly i 

Rose Growe 







CONARD Oe 


ers, West Grove, Chester Co. 


THOSE ae TO 
PLANT NURSERY 8TOCK 
this spring, either Fruit or Or- 
namental, will find it to their 
advantage to send for our II- 
lustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list, FREE 
on application. Address The 
Lake Shore Nurseries, 
Erie, Pa. 


i DREER’S 





stampa, 
7 HENRY A. “DREER, 
714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 





Stam | 
STRONG HEALTHY PLANTS { SWEETEST OF FLOWERS | 
ELIVERED SAFELY BYMaAIL | FOR [4¢1WiILL MAIL 2 
‘6 ror 50c¢ |4For $ Jod FLOWERING BULBS 7 
2 PLAN TS NEW CARNATION ADDRESS on 4 Burges 
Bu ITERCUP 5 18) 2 $200! anoDiNEcTiONS FOR 
iLLU STRAT CESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE FREE . 


CHAST.STARR.AVONDALE CHESTER CO.PA 


9c 





* a Wi hoo, N Sieneres 


eS Sa ruit es, We. 


PARRY 1 r. ‘0., N.J. 


ROSE Ok GRAPE VINE 














wu"S REED. Ghembersbure. Pa: | payer.” 
SEEDS, .PUANTS:, TREES. SF EaRE 


TIMKEN SPRING | VEHICLES. 








cle made. 
e wphe s ings leng lengthen and 
apted to r af, Soumir y & . 

vex of cities. Manufacture and lab 
a leading Carriage Builders avd ‘Dealers. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any kind, send stamp -W. 
_Shio, 2 rare Iiustra 
nd ND-HAND MACHINES. 
ond- hand BICYCLES. taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES _Repaired and Nickel ‘Plated. 


MONUMENTAL SAREE Wokke 
GRANITE WORKS. 
J. WATE RHOUSE, 1817 Arch Street, Philadelphia. — 


withone Ridi ne od 

one person wi 
orten according to 

well 





TOOLS TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 
* 1025 Market St., Philadelphia. 


‘END FOR CIRCULAR OF LAWN MOWERS 
CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’f’g Co.,Newburgh,N Y 


Ask Your Grocer ptttrnre soar. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adwver- 
tiser, by statiny that you saw the advertiesmeaas 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[April 371886. 








Concert Exercises. 


The following seriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN : OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 
THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 
THE BEATITUDES. 
CONSECRATION. 
THE CREATION. 
TEMPERANCE. 
GOD’S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
Price of each, an 00 dig on, copies. No extra 


charge for postage than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Ad 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








What Do You Want 


that we are not offering you in the way 
of bargains? We never before gave 
you an opportunity to obtain as fine 
grades at such low prices, notably, our 
Moquette Carpets, worth $1.60, for $1.15. 
Body Brussels, worth $1.25, for $1.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, worth 80c., for 65¢. ; 
and for 75c. some worth 90c. The won- 
der is that we have any left to speak of, 
and we shouldn’t have if all knew the 
real value of them. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
809 & 8i1 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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LEWANDO'S 
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bevAsuisnanere 
iy Temple Fis Face, | Pith Ayo. oh, W. W, 4th 8t. 
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rt by 
Richards, 
<1 Hart, A. F. Bunner, J. B. Sword, 
& a6 anys others. New 


vi Stam nd Etchings, 
soupy +2 Chapel. W 
Darwin's Stady, 
a ‘whe Taunt of the 
F Deresh overs, ot, Mirrors, ele- 
gant Pieture 


Frames. 
AD anes mend Seoues. 
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JAS. 8. EARLE & SONS, 





THIS IS THE OAK HALL PICTURE. 


Mutual interest hom Oak Hall’s ep Son 5 


Pee ie re ohne y gatished with @ a small margin n of lars coming tn st 
front doo: gol t xt a in h 
Sout Se nes Soins ost Le Rn poe ig ast of satisfied operatives ; man of tedeec ie 


‘Thcegudieten bisa octese thie Gakaee mame Chath the standard and solid place for buyers of Clothing : 
nary bene hundred and thirty-four of the Little Children’s Suits at $3, $3.50, #4, and $5. This is just about 


Lot 2. A like quantity of Big Boys’ Suits at $5, $6, §7, and $8. At about the same cut in prices. 
Lot 3. Our elegant, choice new Spring goods. A sight for you to see. Noquestion about being pleased here. 


Lot 4. The odds and ends of our Merchant Tailoring Suits. If you can fitted, you it at a price that 
would make your money buy two suits for the ordinary Srice of 0: ne. om sd 


Lot 5. The new Spring Overcoats pers ntti cera Hoven ends were picked wu Rr 4 scruti- 
nizing buyers. Some fete. They'll not be here long ; at the prices ing en put on n them they” p A 4 


But you'll find right alongside the latest things in Spring Overcoats down to yw gad 
Re ee te a ee en under the prices of others. 


Lot 6. The Wamsutta Laundried to put on; it be called custom-made, 
just as well ; and the price is just about Halt eesuten nt ue because it will fit 
about HALF, because the goods are 


And the Spring Neckwear is in full stock. With the at just 
they can’t see double the value of our offerings. 





face to face; gn leemeeneh Sestnee ot men saree 


made in our workrooms, and we don’t expect people to buy 


AND NOW, for our regular Spring and Summer stock, there isn’t a thing that seems to be wanted that 
we haven't got. 


ean? customer goes away from our house unsuited, !t is hecause he has failed to see everything we have 


We haven't said a word about making tay k Lge by mig The stock is 
fresh : lest year te alee be tae Yor this Bpringre cates the assortment is 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


CAE HAILTIX, 


_ Southeast Corner Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


“MIKADO” set oF CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


THE 


THREE LITTLE MAIDS 
YUM-YUM 
PITTI-SING 


PEEP-BO =) roRTHETHREE 
OR ET TESTIS 

Onur collection of 700 Varieties of 

PREMIUM at 

Societies 








4 


exhibit last Fall, 
istence. We offer SEED saved from 
ONLY THE 


Finest Varieties, 


perl et a + 

wil prodne 40 bon tf Plate, 

Among some of our} our leading special- 
ties we mention 

ELDORADO MARIGOLD, 


“CLEMATIS 


SEED of Highest Quality 


BULBS AND PLANTS 


ax~YSANTNeEN 
QAI /X]! 
TAA 


V. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE Stu “Sts saessae ee 
oie 5 Seeds, &c. EAST HINSDALE, N. Y. 


THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


Before making a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference 
Class Books. It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your school than any 
other books published. 


Price of the School Edition.... 
Price of the Teacher’s Edition 


The latter is for the use of the teacher athome. Jt calls for fuller information regarding 
the scholar, A pocket in the cover is supplied with bianks, ete. The use of the book will give 
the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. 

If you send for a supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them unsuit- 
able, you may return them, and the money will be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 


This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 
services of e eecretaxy of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendent to have a full knowledge 
of the affairs of his school. It is a convenient, simple, ecmpact. and complete book for Sunday- 
school records. Te OS eee ee ene 
it, and the money will be refunded. 

Price of size for $2 classes, or less 
Price of size for 50 classes, or less. ‘“ 


Larger sizes made when desired. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Watnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE FI FARMS s IN SUNNY | LOVELY SCRAP PICTURES ! se ck 


SAN LUG. corel 


never ban 
Sercmnial RE 
towns, Tae B Scan aoe 


al 
_ 
ra! 
GOVERN NMENT TAND _—-*: & 
and homestead. Lands for sale to actual dettlers 
| Baca alco pameme. 1 Park irrigated by immense 
attention shown settlers, 
— pemph CoLorapo Lanp & 
ine pera Hoase i Block, Denver, Col., Box 2390. 


E SKIN. Send cents in stamps to A. HA. 
8B, 33 Batterymarch Street, 


Boston, fer a valuable treatise—How to 
Prevent Wands Chapping,and Keep the Skin in a 
Healthful Condition. 


A 





$1.50 a dozen. 








$1.00 
$1.50 














Toost $1 By mail, ron oe Se 
for 60 cents. Address 
KEISEY & CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


T OWEST Prices in the United Ointen.- ~-Paper by the 
Sbuptteof paper abd envelopes, with press end 

of peste tee pound 4 Sent on 

i H. Castun & Kamntcx,& Beacon 





at 











AUAHGRAH Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
Downie we 23d St.,N.Y.5S 


Padres D. Bakewell, B.0. Box toe, SRLS 


MAPS for §. S. i. 

















.H. EILERS & CO., Pub- 
lishers, St. Louis, Mo. 


$10 Souter A Gomron 2 00 





EDUCATIONAL. 


the NATION AJ. SCHOOL OF 
rehy ORATORY. Philadelphia. 


LLEGE OF COMMERCE, 1200 ChestnutSt., 
Phila. The Leading School of Business Sciences, 


K*. ERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
it information free in the new Illustrated 
ndar. Address E. TOURGEE, Boston. 


Miss M, $. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for You Ladies and Little Girls (formerly —_ 
Walnut St.), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 2. 


LEARN TO TELEGRAPH ! 4.ompiete outtt 


of St 
Te Lt AP mus for $3.75. Circulars # gy 
E. 8. GR LE COo., 5and7 


ey Street, New York. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4..2° Rr 


Young Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth yose unqies 
Some. at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. ‘or 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


A Boarding-school for Girls. Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
Wentesles Vassar, and Smith coll eges. Students received at 

lesley on our certificate. Re-opens Sept. 17. For 
catalogues, please apply to Miss F. I. WALSH. Prin. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY, Patecer mr, 
@hio. Location Ean: and healthy. Fou 
rers. Board aud 





Sond fre Cotals 























teen resident yu? —o ve lectu 
tuition, $200 iy Doe eer. Summer term will 
open April 7. iss MEAT EVANS, Principal. 


SUMMER SCHCOL OF LANGUAGES, 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 
TENTH SESSION—Jvty 5 To AuGcusT 6. 

For Circular and Programme, address, 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. 


In the country near Philadelphia. Under care of 
Frie ~ ay but —— to all. Number limited to Ninety 
ree Courses. Library 15,000 vols. Large 
Laboratories and Observatory. ake oe ap- 
on for next Fall. For catal oo 
TEaac § SHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford College, Pa. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 
Apetiostions for admission should be made from 3 to 6 

ths in advance of date of entrance. For Catalogue 
containing Courses pf Study and Calendar, and for 
other informatio 


Rev. J.C. MACK RENZIE Pu. D., Lawrenceville. N.J. 


BRYN, halt COLLEGE. 


ve 
BRYN Ree Ae aioe 
and under, vi A. Ofters cope Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Ttalian, 
open nish, German, including Gothicand Old German— 
istory, Political Science, Chemistry, ., Biology and 
Botany.  asew ig pew given in Philosop 
Pn Be ry ade boratories. Gymnasium, bey Dr. 
Sargent’s ratus. Apmiceses for 
ships givens next year in Greek, English Mathematics, . 
History Lape A tte oh be made atan early date. 
For Peamen 


~“STAMMERING” 


ttering Termqnentty, 
ohneton N. E. co Eleventh and one Lay tes 
Streets, Phila ladel phia. “Mr. George rie- 
tor of the Philadelphia ohn- 


ston when a painful a die for niger a for thirty yeus == 3 and War 


cured A Dimers. 
te, pabitaher of the University day genoa! er 


Breer IBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
rticulars, address the Rey. Dr. WORDEN 
ST STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


LUNDBORG'S 
PERFUMES. 


























LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 


the above five 
ee 


allroad 
mts wanted, on extra terms, for first-class 


Samples of 
1a bs ‘auanedy bar for Fifty Cente—: 
D & COFFIN, 24 Barclay 8t., New York. 
Address.A. D. Worthington & Co,, Hartford,Ct. 
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IN THE GOSP: $1.50 nts wanted. 
Ch Union Publishing Co., Eis od Chestnut t., Phila., Pa. 


EXCELSIOR | CARPET STRETCHER. 
Santee, Local o Local or rirareling.. Sample free, few 


BOOK AGENTS WA 
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SMALL MEANS in the FR AE business 


bei the recent great discovely vi substituting a Dry Gelatine 
film for WET Collodion, the entire materia! is now prepsr 
in large Photo. F; es, and SOLD READY FOR USE, simiier 


wey reared one ndu: @ supe rior Photos Ms w hat form- 


Jed, Pot dificult practice ; costing fess than 
m latge re that sell for i e 

aie Pry Le house. The novel nurprise ofa 
man with complete apparatus, coanaing # at the = ready to 
orders im m Bob per ren ten homes Affords 
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